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Ir you have never stood at the bow of a big 
lake steamer as it passed through the green-blue 
waters of one of the noble chain of lakes which 
stretches across so great a part of the continent, 
watching the slim prow cleave the dark waters 
and churn them into white and emerald foam, 
while the wind, midsummer though it be, blows 
fresh and strong across the wide expanse, mak- 
ing your greatcoat and winter wraps none too 
warm a covering,—if you have not so stood, 
and have not day and night watched the ever- 
changing scenes of this beautiful lake voyage, 
you have an experience in store for you of 
surpassing interest — an experience to remem- 
ber all your days. 

Have you ever thought much about this 
lake system of the United States, how vast a 
system it is, how it differs from and surpasses 
any other system of lakes in the world? If 
you look on the map of the United States and 
Canada, you may get some idea of the size of 
the system, and some impression—though at 
best but a meager impression —of the extent of 
this, the most magnificent chain of fresh-water 
lakes in the world. 

I may only outline the fascinating story of 
the great American lakes. It is a story whose 
many chapters will repay richly a liberal read- 
ing on the part of any one interested in the 
resources, the possibilities, the immensity, and 
the beauty of the physical part of our country. 
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There is much of thrilling interest, much of 
romance, much of daring surrounding the shores 
of these lakes, much in a study of the early 
periods of their history, for the historian or the 
novelist. A long time ago,—so long it seems 
like ancient history to us,— the first white man, 
probably about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, saw these lakes. It is not so easy to fix a 
date for this event, but we know that as early 
as 1530 to 1540 the French priests, the voy- 
ageurs and the coureurs de bois, the trappers 
and adventurers of the day, visited the eastern 
lake region on the north. They came with two 
messages: one bore tidings of the commerce, 
and proved that the French nation was alive to 
the value of the new country; the other told the 
story of the Christian religion. It were well, per- 
haps, to mention another message — a more or 
less baleful one — brought by the adventurers ; 
for there were adventurers among these early dis- 
coverers,— men who had no other motive than 
to seek the strange and the exciting, and to 
spend their days in the alluring and profitless 
occupation of seeing how many hairbreadth 
escapes they could enjoy, in how many scenes 
of pillage and robbery they could take part. 

Those who have written so gracefully and 
elegantly of the early history of the regions sur- 
rounding the northern portions of the Great 
Lakes have but begun to tell the tales which will 
be told with more and more freedom of inven- 
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356 
tion as the writers of the future come to ap- 
preciate more and more what a splendid store- 
house of material lies in this Northland. 

All that region to the north of the lakes and 
immediately skirting them from Quebec to Lake 
Nipigon, and around to and beyond old Fort 
William, was the exploring-ground of the French. 
It was their new country,—the place where they 
were to found a mighty empire, their “Nova 
Francia,” or New France. The French explorers 
and the French priests believed, and their belief 
was strengthened and supported by the tales of 
the Indians, that away beyond the KitichiGummi, 
or Big Lake,— our present Superior,— there was 
a vast salt sea. It is hardly possible in these 
days to understand how little they knew of that 
region. They talked about a northwest pas- 
sage to Cathay; and they not only talked about 
it, but they wrote learned and laborious trea- 
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whose mighty course led to a mighty sea which 
was certainly not more than fifteen hundred 
miles from Japan! 

Jacques Cartier, who shipped from St. Malo 
in 1534, explored the coast of Newfoundland 
and made the circuit of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence; and he did much else, too, for New 
France, in opening up negotiations with the 
many tribes of Indians who thronged thou- 
sands strong, and friendly, from all the regions 
in and about Quebec and Montreal and Ot- 
tawa and Kingston. Another mariner of St. 
Malo— Francis Greve— began the colonization 
of the land. About 1570, in France, Samuel de 
Champlain was born; and when he reached the 
age of early manhood he, too, joined in the New- 
World exploration in the region above the Great 
Lakes. The kings of France were much inter- 
ested in the new land, and did all in their 


ON THE DETROIT RIVER. 


tises, and spoiled many valuable reams of paper, 
and made very many amusing volumes, in their 
efforts to prove that just beyond the head of 
Lake Superior there was a great and short river 


power not only to explore the region, but to 


colonize and develop it. Champlain, in 1615, 
made an expedition up the Ottawa River and 
penetrated as far as into Georgian Bay, thus 
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touching on the waters of Lake Huron. In 
1618, Etienne Brule, an old interpreter, came 
into Champlain’s camp with the news of the dis- 
covery of Lake Superior. Lake Erie, with On- 
tario, was probably discovered some time earlier 
than this. Nicollet, in 1634, started in a canoe 
from the head of Georgian Bay, skirted the east- 
ern and northern shores of Huron, and at last 
found himself at Sault Sainte Marie, or the Falls 
of St. Mary, now shortened to “ Soo ”— the first 
white man, it is believed, to reach this key to 
the noble lake beyond. He went as far as Green 
Bay, on Lake Michigan; and so the various 
lakes at last came into the actual knowledge of 
the explorers, and were no longer myths. 

But as these French explorers continued to 
develop new and hitherto undreamed of possi- 
bilities of empire, the English began to take 
deep interest in the region,—an interest little less 
marked than that they were then taking in their 
schemes of colonization in Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts. Again and again through the years 
that follow, the threads cross and recross, not 
weaving a beautiful garment of harmony, but 
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THROUGH THE SOO LOCKS. 


tangling in a wretched snarl, a patchwork of 
disputes between the nations. 

Entanglement followed entanglement, wars 
harassed the land, until at last the English 
were masters of the northern lake region for all 
time — unless some day we shall see the Stars 
and Stripes floating from the heights of Quebec. 

While waiting for my steamer to be carried 
through canal-locks of the Soo, I stood one 
summer day, near.a hill on which now stands 
Fort Brady, overlooking the rapids of the 
the Soo as they flow from Lake Superior down 
into the St. Mary’s River, and so on to join at 
last the waters of Huron. On the top of this 
hill, as nearly as I could decide from the to- 


pography of the country, was witnessed, two 


centuries and a quarter ago, one of the most 
remarkable,— one of the most significant — 
scenes in the history of the New World. It 
has been brilliantly described, and I may but 
mention it. 

On June 14, 1671, a strange body of men 
was assembled on this hill. It was composed 
of four classes — the official representatives of 
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the King ot France, the Catholic missionaries, 
the voyageurs, and the Indians. Weeks before, 
word had been sent out to the chiefs of fourteen 
of the different tribes of Indians in the region 
to meet at the Soo on the date mentioned. 
An immense cross of wood was made and car- 
ried to the top of the hill overlooking the 
swift-flowing rapids. A stout timber with an 
engraved plate upon it was set up near the 
deep hole in the ground which was to hold the 
foot of the cross. 

When all had assembled, St. Lusson, the repre- 
sentative of the king, lifted in one hand a clod 
of earth, and in the other his naked sword; and 
in the name of his most Christian Majesty the 
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paint. As the cross assumed position, the 
priests intoned a stately chant of the seven- 
teenth century; then the French exclaimed, 
“ Vive le Roi /” while, as one historian puts it, 
“the Indians howled in concert.” 

The plate upon the smaller timber bore an 
engraved inscription denoting the king’s pos- 
session of the land. 

It is of interest to note that the early explor- 
ers made many and most honest maps of the 
lake region, some of them grotesque in their 
absurdities, some of them showing no little 
knowledge of map-drawing. One of the his- 
tories of the day, written by Peter Heylyn, 
which contained many of these maps, is a 
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King of France took possession of the land, em- 
bracing in his assumption “all the region from 
the north to the south sea, and extending to 
the ocean on the west.” The cross was then 
raised before the motley throng —the repre- 
sentatives of the government in their most gor- 
geous suits, the priests in their rich vestments, 
the voyageurs in their hunting-garb of skins, 
the Indians in their most fantastic feathers and 


PASSENGER STEAMER. 


most interesting volume, and well worth study- 


ing. He calls it: 


A Cosmographie in foure Bookes, Contayning the 
Chorographie & Historie of the Whole World, and all 
the Principall Kingdomes, Provinces, Seas, and the 
Isles Thereof. 


One brief reference to the contents of the 
work, a partial description of the lake region, 
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will suffice to show something of the crudeness 
of some of these writers, and the honesty of 
their intentions. 


Nova Francia [Heylyn says], specially so named, is 
situated on the South of Corterialis, and on the North 
of the great river of Canada, towards the East; but on 
both sides of it, in the Western and more In-land parts. 
The Countrie is naturally full of Stags, Bears, Hares, 
Martens, and Foxes, whose flesh the people did eat raw 
(till more civilized) having first dried it in the Smoake 
or Sun, as they do their fish. They also have Store of 
Conies, Fowl and Fish in great plenty; one fish more 
memorable than the rest, which they call Adothne/, whose 
body and head is like that of a Grey-hound. But their 
greatest jewels are their chains of Zsergnie, a Shell-fish 
of the whitest Colours excellent for the Stanching of 
blood: which they fashion into Beads and Bracelets, 
and so wear, or sell them. Not very plentiful of Fruits 
or fit for Tillage; yet it breedeth some Corn, and of 
Pulse good and plenty. The Air, more cold than in 
other Countries of like Height, partly by reason of the 
greatness of the River, which, being wholly of fresh Wa- 
ter, and so large withall, chilleth the Air on both sides 
of it; partly because of the abundance of Ice, and those 
Hills of Snow which the North-wind passeth over in the 
way to this Countrie. The people when the French first 
discovered them were very rude and Barbarous; few of 
them furnished with Houses, but removing from one 


FREIGHT STEAMER. 

place to another, as their Food decayed; and carrying 
all their Food with them (a thing easily done) upon those 
removes. Such as lived toward the Sea or the greater 
Rivers, somewhat better housed. For in the Day-time 
they fish in their Boats, which they draw onto the Land at 
Night and, turning them upside down, sleep under them. 
Some of them had their heads quite Shaven, excepting 
one Bush of hair on the top of the Crown, which they 
Suffer to grow to the length of an Horse’s tail, tied up 
with Leather-strings in a knot. The women labor more 
than the men, both in fishing and husbandry: Digging 
the Ground instead of Ploughing, with certain pieces of 
Wood, where they sow their AM/aiz (A Plant of which 
they make their Bread in most parts of America). 

To one who has been accustomed to such 
short excursion trips as may be made on any 
of the beautiful little inland lakes in the various 
parts of the United States, it may seem at first 
almost impossible that you may sail for a whole 
week on a fairly fast steamer down the Great 
Lakes, passing over a thousand miles in one 
continuous course, all on the freshest of fresh 
water, and all within the limits of our own 
country. And to Europeans, accustomed as 
they are to what seem to them great lakes,— 
such lakes as Ladoga and Onega in Finland, 
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or Baikal in Asia, or Geneva in Switzerland,— 
it might seem like a mere wonder-story to tell 
them that there was a continuous lake-system 
in America larger than all of the fresh-water 


It is, to begin with, the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. It is water of wonderful 
purity which it holds, too ; and some time — and 


in the not very distant future, either — the peo- 





AFTER A DECEMBER BLOW — STEAMBOATS KEEPING TOGETHER. 


lakes of the Old World gathered together from 
all quarters and poured into a common basin on 
the plains of Europe. Lake Baikal in Southern 
Siberia, however, makes up for its smaller surface, 
in comparison with Superior, by the wonderful 
capacity of its basin; for though it has only 
gooo square miles of surface, it has an average 
depth of over 4000 feet, while Superior’s aver- 
age depth is nearly 1ooo feet. Still, 1000 feet 
straight down in this blue water is a long dis- 
tance, especially when you consider that the 
lake is over 350 miles long, and has a shore- 
line of 1500 miles, with an area of 31,400 
square miles. 

Before we leave this noble lake let me tell 
you some other facts about it which may be of 
interest to you, if you do not happen to know 
of them already. 





ple who live in the large cities to the west and 
south will come to this lake to get the water 
for their homes. It will not be so remarkable 
an engineering feat to pipe the water of this 
lake, pure and sparkling and fresh from its cold 
depths, to these cities which are now struggling 
with the question of their water-supply, and 
meeting all sorts of difficulties in their efforts 
to get water fit to drink. 

All down through this thousand feet of blue 
water there is a peculiar coldness. At the very 
most, the temperature varies through winter and 
summer not more than six degrees. Winter 
and summer, this great lake never changes to 
any appreciable extent, so that if you dip your 
finger-tips in the blue surface on a day in July, 
or if you test it some day in early winter when 
you have been out on some belated, ice-mailed 
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fishing-smack, or when you have gone out to 
watch the fishermen spearing their supplies 
through the thick ice in mid-January, you will 
find but a trifling difference in the temperature. 
Away down at the bottom, too, there is but 
little variation in the temperature, for it stands 
at nearly forty degrees Fahrenheit at the bot- 
tom, and varies from forty to forty-six degrees, 
winter and summer, at the surface. The other 
lakes, though cold, are not in this respect like 
Superior. 

The whole bottom of the lake is believed to 
be a strong rock basin, though it would seem 
that there must be great springs at the bottom 
to help keep up the enormous volume of water. 
From the north there is a large amount of wa- 
ter pouring into the lake year in and year out; 
the swift-rushing, narrow-banked Nipigon and 
other streams furnishing no small part of the 
These streams in a large measure 
One of the 


supply. 
make up the loss from the surface. 


of Superior, with the headlands and inlets and 
glossy green bluffs of that most picturesque 
shore in full view, that the theory that the lake 
was slowly going down in size was true. He 
maintained that he could tell from certain land- 
marks along the shores, with which he is as fa- 
miliar as he would be with the streets of his old 
Scottish birthplace, that the lake was slowly — 
very slowly —but surely receding. However, 
it will be some centuries yet before there will be 
any noticeable lowering of the Great Lakes, so 
that we need not be concerned. 

Strange as it may seem, the lake has tides, 
too, well-defined tides, discovered in 1860. It 
is what is called a self-registering tide, with a 
regular flux and reflux wave, caused, so the 
scientific men say, by the sun and moon. 
The average rise and fall every twenty-four 
hours is one fourteen-hundredth of a foot; the 
maximum tide at new and full moon is one 
twenty-eight-hundredth of a foot. 





AT NIGHT, ON LAKE ERIE. 


old lake captains, a bronzed, kindly-faced man 
who had been for thirty-five years on the lakes, 
and had faced death many a time in the fright- 
ful storms which sometimes sweep across these 
beautiful bodies of water, told me, as we were 
passing along one day near the north coast 


Another very interesting, and very sad, thing 
about this lake is that it never gives up its 
dead. Whoever encounters terrible disaster — 
happily infrequent in the tourist season — and 
goes down in the angry, beautiful blue waters, 


never comes up again. From those earliest 
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days when the daring French voyageurs in their down with her, and the only reason his body is 
trim birch-bark canoes skirted the picturesque not at the bottom to-day, with the other thirty- 
shores of this noble but relentless lake, down to eight that were lost, is because it was caught in 
this present moment, those who have met their the timbers of the vessel, and could not sink.” 
deaths in mid-Superior still lie at the stone- The following little table contains, in small 
paved bottom. It may be that, so very cold is space, much that is of value in studying the 
the water, some of their bodies may have been Great Lakes: 


preserved through the centuries. Sometimes, Height of 
* . f ‘ BE : Area. Length Surfaceabove Mean 
not far from the shore, the bodies of people who aa Gon sole Gok 
have been wrecked from fishing-smacks or Lake Superior .. 31,400 .. 355 609.40 1000 
from pleasure-boats overtaken by a cruel squall lake Michigan .. 25,600 .. 340 .. 589.15 990 
have been recovered, but only after the most Lake Heron § .. 23,400 280 .. 589.15 35° 
cinnilt ‘thd sobtiliadl O Lake Erie 10,000 . 250 .. 573.08 120 
enh’ — * tthe din - , 
erence orts with drag-net or bythe diver. Once, 7 .).QOntario .. 7,300 190 250 606 
on a trip down the lakes I met a clergyman who, 
as we passed a point of land some miles before It will be seen that there is a lake distance, 


entering the narrowing of the lake at the Soo, from the head of Superior to the point where 
the St. Lawrence takes its flood from 
Ontario, of over fourteen hundred miles, 
while the area of lakes is nearly one 
hundred thousand square miles—a 
vast kingdom of beautiful blue water. 

Geologists point out the fact that 
this chain of lakes has not always been 
as it now is; that there was a time when 
all the lakes were blended into one, 
having, probably, the Mississippi River 
for its outlet to the Gulf on the south. 
One geologist takes a somewhat more 
scientific, but not less earnest, view of 
the lowering of the lakes than did my 
old lake captain, when he says: 





Every day sees something taken from the 
rocky barrier of Niagara; and, geologically 
speaking, at no very remote time our great 
- La lakes will have shared the fate of those which 

y As once existed in the great Far West. Already 
they have been reduced to less than one half 
: their former area, and the water-level has been 
= depressed three hundred feet or more. This 
process is pretty sure to go on until they are 
completely emptied. The cities that stand 
upon their banks will, ere that time, have 
grown colossal in size, then gray with age, 
then have fallen into decadence, and their sites 
be long forgotten; but in the sediments that 
are now accumulating in these lake-basins will 
lie many a wreck and skeleton, tree-trunk and 
TEMPLE ROCK, LAKE SUPERIOR. floated leaf. Near the city sites and old river- 

mouths these sediments will be full of relics 
that will illustrate and explain the mingled comedy and 
tragedy of life. 














pointed out the place where the ill-fated “ Al- 
goma” went down on the reef some eight years 
ago; and as he looked, he said slowly : In a certain sense these lakes form one 

“T was at the funeral of one man who went mighty river draining a region of over 525,000 
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AMONG THE APOSTLE ISLANDS, LAKE SUPERIOR. 


square miles, and finding an outlet for their 
overflowing water through the swift St. Mary’s 
River at the east end of Superior; through 
Huron and the St. Clair River and Lake St. 
Clair and the Detroit River; through Erie and 
Niagara and Ontario and the St. Lawrence, on 
to the vast ocean beyond. 

_It is interesting to note that the bottom of 
Lake Superior, the highest of the lakes, is 
about four hundred feet below the surface of 
the sea at New York harbor. 

Volumes might be written about the impor- 
tance of the lakes from the standpoint of health 
and pleasure and commerce and national de- 
fense. It is not beyond the bounds of reason 
to say that there is not another such voyage to 
be found in the world as the one from Buf- 
falo to Duluth and return; and the many shorter 
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trips of a few hundred miles are full of rare 
beauty. The shores of the lake are not only 
prolific in wonderfully picturesque scenery, but 
they are rich in historic memories. In mid- 
summer, when the cities are sweltering in heat, 
the lakes are cool and delightful, and the trip 
upon their surface is one of the most pleasura- 
ble ones in the world. It is a strange thing 
that there is not more knowledge of this de- 
lightful voyage. It would be the most interest- 
ing event in the travels of Americans in Europe 
if such a trip could be taken while they are on 
the farther side of the ocean. Strange that it is 
not more appreciated on this side! 

The commerce of the lakes is enormous. 
The outlet from Lake Superior to Lake Hu- 
ron had always been a serious obstacle to 
commerce, in that it was not deep enough to 
allow the larger freight and passenger boats to 
pass comfortably through. Locks have been 
built at government expense, at the cost of 
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many millions of dollars, which now allow the 
passage of large boats ; and two more locks are 
being built,— one by the Canadians, and one 
by the Americans,— which will still further 
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increase commerce. The new lock on the Amer- 
ican side is larger than the old, and, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the most wonderful pieces 
of masonry to be found in the country. It will 
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on the other lakes, to be exchanged for other 
supplies for points also below the Soo. Year 
by year this immense traffic is growing. 
the great West there come, to the gateway 


From 





LEAVING BUFFALO FOR 
allow the passage of vessels drawing twenty- 
one feet of water. It has cost several millions 
of dollars, and will not be completed for a year 
or two. 

For many years the great Suez Canal was 
looked upon as the most wonderful piece of 
commercial engineering in the world, carrying 
enormous cargoes through its gateway from the 
East. But in this newer land the commerce of 
the lakes has dwarfed the Suez Canal. The to- 
tal tonnage of the Soo during the year 1897 was 
The tonnage of the Suez Canal in 
This tonnage of the Soo 


16,500,000. 
1896 was 7,000,000. 
does not by any means represent the entire com- 
merce of the great lakes ; it is only a portion of it. 
Hundreds of thousands of tons of merchandise 
and supplies of all kinds are shipped annually 
up from Lake Michigan points through the 
Straits of Mackinac eastward, which do not 
pass through the Soo; and many thousands 
more go eastward from points below the Soo 


THE 


TOUR OF THE LAKES. 


of the Soo, wheat and flour and lumber and 
iron ore—all the natural products from a 
vast area of country, drawn to the lake route 
because it is so much cheaper to move goods 
by water than by rail. In return, the East 
sends the West vast quantities of manufactured 
goods, and immense supplies of hard and soft 
The West furnishes raw materials; the 
materials and sends 


coal. 
East manufactures these 
back the products of her factories and mills. 
There were received at the ports of Duluth and 
Superior during the year 1896 —that is, during 
the lake season — 1,775,712 tons of coal. 

On the margins of these lakes, particularly on 
the shores of Superior, there are ore-bearing 
rocks containing iron, silver, copper, and gold. 
The iron ore is of remarkable commercial value, 
and practically inexhaustible in amount. Im- 
mediately tributary to Lake Superior, in some 
cases on its very banks, are iron-mines the 
output of which rivals that of any mines in the 
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world, and the supply in “sight,” as the miners 
say, will furnish the world with iron for centuries 


to come. 
Some of the lumber which goes east by way 
of the lakes is sent away on to South American 
points without separation, taking first a jour- 
ney of perhaps several hundred miles, down 
the rivers to the milis, then a thousand miles 
and more on the lakes to the St. Lawrence, 
passing through the Welland Canal to get to 
Ontario, and then trying a few thousand miles 
of salt water — a picturesque voyage indeed. 
In years gone by, the commerce at the Soo 
passed through one lock, which could not afford 
room for enough traffic, and so the locks re- 
ferred to above are being made at enormous 
expense ; but this does not by any means repre- 
sent the total expense for improving the Soo, 


STEAMER ‘‘MARIE” PLOWING 
The outlet of Lake Superior, the St. Mary’s 
River, leaves the lake in rushing, tumbling rap- 
ids, quieting down after some distance into 
the placid but deep and swift-flowing St. 
Mary’s. The river, some sixty miles long, 
winds in and out among picturesque and beau- 
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tiful scenes, the Canadian shore, near at hand 
on the one side, dotted with comfortable farm- 
houses; the American shore, bleak and unin- 
habited for the most part, a section of the 
northeastern portion of the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, on the other. In order to gain an 
hour’s time in the course down the river and 
make a better exit for the boats, a channel was 
dredged,— the Hay Lake Channel it is called,— 
at government expense and at the cost of mil- 
lions of dollars—a piece of work just com- 
pleted in time for the season of 1894. 

In winter time, of course, the lakes are closed 
to all navigation. ‘The freighters, however, 
keep on running until well into December if the 
season be at all favorable, though they encoun- 
ter terrible storms at this season of the year, 
and there is occasional loss of life and cargo. 


HER WAY THROUGH THE ICE. 


The passenger-boats, some of which rival in 
elegance, equipment, and speed the finest 
ocean vessels, begin running early in June, and 
continue until the end of September. Some of 
the boats make the journey from Buffalo to 


Duluth in fifty hours, though the larger num- 
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ber are slower, taking about five days and a 
half for the trip. 

Some years ago it was decided by the United 
States Signal-Service Bureau in Washington to 
make an earnest effort to find out if there were 
not regular currents in the Great Lakes which 
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partment in Washington was shown to be cor- 
rect; for, with very few exceptions, the bot- 
tles all took one general direction, and that 
eastward to the St. Lawrence. Some of the 
bottles were found a hundred miles from the 
place where they were thrown overboard. 


THE ORE DOCKS AT DULUTH. 


might be followed in their trips by the boats 
of the lake. A curious plan was followed. 
Small amber-colored glass bottles, about six 
inches high and an inch and a half in diameter 
at all points, were made by the thousand. 
These bore, blown into the glass, the name 
of the Signal-Service Bureau. 

Hundreds of them were given out to cap- 
tains on all sorts of lake craft. The lakes, of 
course, are marked off into sections or divisions 
on the maps of the government issues, so that 
when the captains threw overboard the bottles, 
which was their part of the experiment, it was 
easy for the government to indicate on the 
maps to be made in the future where the vari- 
ous bottles were put into the water. Each 
captain would uncork his bottle, put a paper 
inside bearing his name, the name of his boat, 
the date, and the locality in which he threw 
the bottle overboard, cork it up tightly, and set 
it adrift. 

In the paper accompanying the bottle, there 
were instructions to any person finding it to 
forward the contents of the bottle at once to the 
Signal-Service Office in Washington, with a note 
telling where the bottle was found. It was not 
long before results began to come in from the 
experiment, and they have been very satisfac- 
tory. The bottles were picked up all along 
the shores of the Great Lakes from Duluth 
to the St. Lawrence. The belief of the de- 


The maps which the government has but 
lately issued, showing the courses of the bottles, 
are interesting to study. They show that the 
main currents are along the southern shore of 
Superior, the eastern shore of Michigan, the west- 
ern shore of Huron, and the southern shores of 
Erie and Ontario. Of course it would be im- 
portant if the speed of the currents could 
be known; but the investigators have found 
this difficult, as so many things interfered ; still 
they have found out that in the larger number 
of cases the currents flow from four to twelve 
miles a day, and in special cases from thirty 
to forty miles a day. One strange thing 
about the current in Lake Michigan is that if a 
bottle is thrown overboard along the western 
shore, say fifty or seventy-five miles above Chi- 
cago, it goes southward until it reaches the 
southern point of the lake, when it changes its 
course and passes on north along the eastern 
shore of the lake toward the Straits of Mackinac. 

There is another matter in which the gov- 
ernment has been interesting itself—the wrecks 
on the lakes. Many more things conspire to 
wreck a boat on the lakes, it would seem, than 
on the ocean. The shores of the lakes have 
been the scenes of many disastrous wrecks, and 
many lives have been lost. The government 
now has a carefully prepared system of regis- 
tering these wrecks, their location, the name 
and description of the vessel, the amount of the 
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loss, and the number of lives destroyed. The 
Signal-Service is of great aid to the sailors of 
the lakes in advising them in advance of com- 
ing storms. I well remember escaping a large 
part of a terrible storm on the lakes by the in- 
formation the captain secured as to the storm’s 
duration, which enabled him to put into a har- 
bor in time to escape the fury of the wind. 
The next morning after we anchored in the 
little lonesome bay, where there usually were no 
signs of life but the nets of the fishermen, who 
make their living by seining whitefish, we saw 
that twenty-six other boats — all sorts of craft, 
from a stout little tug towing a lumber-raft, up 
to the biggest lake steamers — had entered the 
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same harbor we had found, and they waited 
with us the subsiding of the storm. 

A careful report made by the department in 
Washington shows that from December 17, 
1885, to November 15, 1893, there were two 
hundred and twenty-seven wrecks on the lakes, 
involving a total estimated loss of almost $s,- 
000,000, and the destruction of four hundred 
and twenty lives. 

From whatever point of view we approach the 
Great Lakes of America, we shall be more and 


more deeply impressed with their rare beauty, 
their significance in time of war, their wonder- 


ful sanitary elements, and with their vast com- 
mercial importance. 
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THE SNAIL’S 
DREAM 


By OLIVER HERFORD. 


A sNAIL who had a way, 


it seems, 
Of dreaming very curtous 
dreams 
Once dreamed he was— 
you ’ll never guess ! — 
The Lightning 
Limited Express! 
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KATHARINE’S TEA-PARTY. 





By BELLE Moses. 





THERE was quite a flutter among Kathar- 
ine’s twelve particular friends, when each re- 
ceived a dainty note of invitation to her tea- 
party. They felt sure that a treat was in store 
for them, though they were puzzled, as well as 
pleased, for all had been asked to bring their 
aprons, and, of course, they wondered why. 

But Katharine was very mysterious when 
they asked questions, so there was nothing to 
do but wait patiently for the day. 

It came at last, and they assembled in the 
Gardiners’ big dining-room. There was a gen- 
eral unfolding of aprons and tying of strings, 
mingled with merry girlish clatter, as the guests 
looked curiously about them. Katharine stood 
beside a small table, which held a large bowl 
filled to the brim with tea-leaves, a pair of 
scales, and a measuring cup. 

The long dining-table was laid for twelve, 
with the oddest kind of tableware; at each 
place were a pair of scissors, a mucilage pot 
and brush, a pile of brown paper neatly cut 
in large squares, a ball of twine, and a lead 
pencil. 

Amazement was so plainly written on every 
face, that Mrs. Gardiner, who viewed the scene 
from an adjoining room, said to her daughter : 

“Tell them about it, Kathy, and then you 
can go to work with a will.” 

So Katharine raised an imperative hand, 
and a hush fell upon the little company. 

“T want to tell you about my tea-party, 
girls,” she began. “It got into my head the 
other day, that a dreadful lot of tea-leaves were 
thrown away in our house,—nice tea-leaves, 
too,— that could stand a few more steepings, 
and still make good tea; so I thought I’’d try an 
experiment. I collected all the leaves we had 
used during the week, and each day’s portion 
I dried carefully on a board. What you see 
in this bowl is what we would have thrown 
away in a fortnight’s time: enough to make 
good tea for poor people who would like to 
have it, but can’t afford to buy it. Mama has 


promised me all her waste tea-leaves, and I 
thought perhaps you might like my plan, and 
join me in this new tea business, for I am sure 
there is a lot wasted in your houses too. It’s 
no trouble to dry the leaves, and we 'll have 
great fun besides, for mama is going to show 
us how to make the bags, and we can fill them 
and tie them up, and mark them with the 
names and addresses of all the poor people 
we can think of, and mama will have them 
delivered every fortnight. We ’ve been talking 
over this plan for a long time, and we both 
agreed that it would be a very good thing — 
far better, if we want it for real charity — than 
a sewing-circle, where the girls meet to talk 
and have fun, and make the most dreadful 
things for the poor people, who have to say 
‘Thank you!’ all the same. We can meet 
every week at each other’s houses, and bring 
our tea-leaves. Now, all in favor of the plan 
please say ‘ay!’” 

There was a unanimous response. 

“ Contrary-minded, ‘ no,’” 

Dead silence. 

“ Very well, then, the motion is carried ; now 
for work.” 

And such jolly work it was! The bags fell 
into shape, in the most wonderful way, under 
Mrs. Gardiner’s instructions, and Katharine 
filled them with the skill of a practised shop- 
keeper, until only a small handful of tea-leaves 
was left in the bottom of the bowl. 

“We ’ll keep these, to drink the health of the 
new enterprise,” said Mrs. Gardiner, putting 
them into a big tea-pot, and ringing for hot 
water. 

The girls drank their tea enthusiastically, 
pronouncing it the best they had ever tasted, 
and doing full justice to the cunning little cakes 
and candies that popped into view in some 
mysterious way; and they all agreed, as they 
trooped happily home that evening, that they 
had enjoyed themselves immensely, and that 
Katharine’s Tea-party was a decided success. 
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HE king and his men to the castle came; 
Turn, my wheel, turn! 
| The sun was setting, in blood-like flame ; 
Turn, my wheel, turn! 
The flags o’ the tower were red to the west, 
The dove i’ the turret had sought its nest, 
, And I did ’broider a silken vest — 
Turn, my wheel, turn / 





es 


Clanged the horseshoe and rang the spur 
In courtyard and hall; 

Owls flew forth with hoot and whir 
From the tower wall; 

And out by the moat they frightened ran, 

Warder and _ scullion, maid and 

man — 

Fled they all. 





Only I in the tower was 
left — 
A maid, half-grown. 
My lord of his household 
all bereft — 
Hearts of stone! 
My good, gray lord was 
hiding there ; 
Only his little maid knew 
where 
He lurked alone. 
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“Now who is. this 


* Warder o’ castle and - 


THE BALLAD OF THE 


Strode the king to the tower door — 
“ Open here!” 
Fell my ’broidery down to the floor. 
Loud and clear, 
Men in mail smote the tower wall; 
Burst the door, and the king stood tall, 
With helm and spear. 


Swarmed his men up the narrow 
stair, 
Soldier and knight. 
Found only a maiden with 
yellow hair, 
And a face milk-white — 
Only a maid (and 
that maid I)— 
Spears and helmets 
they _thronged 


them nigh 
In the sun’s_ red 
light. 


who hath stayed 
alone?” 

Spake the king to 
the maid. 
keeper o’ stone!” 
"T was thus she 

said. 

“All men’s places 

I ’m left to fill— 
Soldier and scullion, 
too, an ye will — 

For all are fled!” 


Oh, then the laughter 
rose harsh and 
loud; 

And words they buzzed like bees in a cloud! 

But I marked the great king’s angry eye, 

Which sought where my good, gray lord 
might lie. 


“Where is thy lord?” quoth the king to 
the maid; 

“ Point the place, or thou ‘It lose thy head!” 

“My life may be thine,” said the maid to 
the king; 


MAID AND THE KING.. 
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“But my lord’s is his own! 
court’sying. 


quoth she, 


“Lead thou on to his hiding-place, 
Or I burn the castle before thy face! 
I level the castle from turret to ground 
Unless thy lord be straightway found!” 
Cried the king to the maid. 






** BURST THE DOOR, AND THE KING STOOD TALL, WITH HELM AND SPEAR.” 
. 


She stamped her foot on the pavement 
stone — 
She defied the King. 
“ Wouldst threaten a maiden left alone?” 
How scorn can sting! 


“A captive thou in a dungeon low,” 
Said the king to the maid, 

“Unless his hiding-place thou ‘It show, 
Where he lurks in dread!” 














“FORTH FROM THE CASTLE, 





Spake the maid: “ The great king I obey! 
Mine be my life! I shall lead the way 
To where my lord hath hid him this 
day!” 
These words she said. 


“ Bravely pledged! An’ thou ’It play me true! 
Or thy life is the price, and the deed thou ’It 
rue, 
I vow to thee!” 
Oh, stern spake he. 


“Tf I show not where he is hid this day, 


My life is the forfeit that I shall pay! 
And thus spake she. 


Forth from the castle, with clamor and 
speed, 
Rode the king and his men; 
One in advance on a fiery steed, 


THE BALLAD OF THE MAID AND 


WITH CLAMOR AND SPEED, RODE THE KING AND HIS MEN.” 


“ Tf thou play false, 








THE KING. 













Urging me onward to point the way 
To where my dear lord, good and gray, 
Had striven to save his life that day. 
Then, oh, then 

They rode abreast and they rode in state 
At a maiden’s word; 

“Out by the courtyard and castle gate, 
Where swallows whirred; 

Up the highway and over the hill, 

Past the river, with desperate will, 

Was our galloping heard. 





Into the forest, and dusk at last 
Fell quick, so quick! 
The dead leaves swept in a cloud as we 
passed, 
Thick, so thick! 
The dark crept round like a smoky shroud ; 
The horses they panted hard and loud — 
” said the king, “ beware!” 
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’T is well,” said she of the flaxen hair; 
“If I lead not where he hath hid this day 
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My life is the forfeit, an’ that I ’ll pay! 


Over the river and past the moat, 
Drawbridge, ferry, and lagging boat; 
Swift they unhorsed them, each and all, 
And stood without a turreted wall. 
Through the postern, soldier and knight, 
Blades made ready and torches alight, 


“BLADES FLASHED HIGH IN THE TORCHES’ GLARE, 


Following whither that maiden bid, 
To where her good, gray lord was hid. 


Within those portals,—silence all. 
Torches wavered on cornice and hall. 


MAID AND THE KING. 


Listen / Only a maid was there, 

Flitting before them up the stair — 

The selfsame stair they had trodden o'er, 

The selfsame castle they ’d searched before / 
Listen! Oh, listen / 


How that maiden laughed as she upward 
sped 

To the empty tower room o’erhead! 

But the king he shouted in baffled rage, 


A PROTECTING RING O'ER THAT MAIDEN THERE!” 


And they trembled—soldier, knight, and 
page, 
But not the maid. 


She sprang to the room in the turret high, 
And faced them all with a flashing eye; 
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And the torches flamed: but she laughed 
the more 

At an upturned stone in the pavéd floor— 

At a stairway dark and steep and low, 

Where into the depths a man might go. 


“ Behold my dear lord’s hiding-place!” 
Cried the maid to the king. 
“T led thee to ’t with a right good grace,” 
Quoth she, court’sying. 
“Thou didst leave him hiding beneath this 
stone ; 
And now my lord is away and gone! 
Thou didst go by the courtyard and come 
by the moat; 
Thou didst go in the saddle and come by 
the boat; 
Thou hast been all round my lord’s domain,— 
Round his castle and back again,— 
And he fled when ye left him— my good, 
gray lord! 
And my life I yield to the great king’s 
sword!” 
Said the maid to the king. 
“ And by my sword thou shalt straightway die!” 
Spake the king to the maid. 
“Strike!” I cried (for the maid was I — 
A slip of a girl, with yellow hair). 
Flashed his furious blade in air,— 
But lo! what a protest burst anigh ! 
All his knights with their swords on high! 








Every soldier with flaming eye! 
Blades flashed bright in the torches’ glare, 
A protecting ring o’er that maiden there! 

No tyrant’s sword could pierce that wall — 
Not one drop of her blood might fall! 





Beyond the yawning portal-stone 
The great king stood, and he stood alone, 
With never a man to call his own; 
Gazing, amazed, at the swords held high 
O’er a slip of a maid — 

And that maid I! 





I sit and I spin in my tower room; 
Turn, my wheel, turn / 
The year blows in with the apple-bloom ; 
Turn, my wheel, turn / 
But listen! When, wailing, the year fades 
out, 
And dead, dry leaves they whirl them 
about, 
And the sun lies red on the turret and wall, 
I hear once more the trumpet call ; 


The clamor arises, the rage, the din, 


As dusk, the merciful, darkens in, 
And a slim, young maid with a milk-white 
face 

Rides through the night at a fearful pace — 
Leads to her good lord’s hiding-place — 
Faces the furious king anigh: 
I am old, I am old! — 

But that maid was J! 
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Tuis was that brave adventurer 
Upon an unknown sea, 
Who found the far, fair Wonderland — 
His galleon by an eager band 
Of little children featly manned, 
All laughing out in glee. 


Far, far away his vessel sailed, 
Throughout a single night, 
Until it reached that magic shore 

No man had ever seen before ; 
The children’s land forevermore 
He gave them as their right. 


And since that voyage venturesome 
On every night and day 
That pilot with a shipful new 


“LEWIS CARROLL.” 


(See page 430.) 





Of happy children for his crew — 
Of grown-up folk a favored few — 
Has sailed the Wonder-Way. 


And if upon to-morrow’s ship 
No Pilot should appear, 
So many children everywhere 
Have learned from him the thoroughfare 
To Wonderland, they still will dare 
To sail without a fear. 


But oh! their little hearts will ache, 
And oh! their eyes will dim; 
And, as the ship sails mile by mile, 
Each child will sit a little while, 
And, thinking, will forget to smile — 
For sailing without him. 
Abbie Farwell Brown. 





THROUGH THE EARTH. 





By CLEMENT FEZANDIE. 


[This story was begun in the January number. | 


DOWNWARD Ho!* 


Ill. 


WuiLe the whole civilized world was thus 
watching, as it were, the fall of the car, let us 
see how William was faring within it. 

His first sensation, on entering the car, had 
been one of surprise, for the internal arrange- 
ments were really striking. The fact is, that the 
room, if such it may be called, was nearly 
cylindrical in shape, and the walls were lined 
throughout with thick, soft cushions of a red- 
dish color. Even the door by which he en- 
tered, and which he now carefully closed and 
locked behind him, was padded with similar 
cushions. 

“ Evidently,” thought William, “the doctor 
does n’t wish me to get hurt in case my car 


strikes against something on the way. It was 
very thoughtful of him to arrange matters so 
comfortably, and I ‘ll have to profit by his 
kindness and have some good gymnastic ex- 
ercises on the journey.” 

He little dreamed of the variety of gymnastics 
that was in store for him! 

The car was illuminated by a diffused light, 
fully equal to that of a bright day, and all ob- 
jects were therefore in plain view. But what 
especially amazed our hero was the furniture. 
Fastened to the floor at one side of the room 
were a lounge, two chairs, and a table with a few 
books secured to it. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary in this, but on casting up his eyes, what 
was William’s astonishment to see fastened to 
the ceiling, upside down, duplicates of these 


yieces of furniture! Two strong handles were 
4 


* It may be well to state that the curious physical effects during the fall of the car have been very carefully cal- 


culated, with the kind assistance of the professor of Applied Mechanics in one of our leading colleges. 


Hence, 


however startling and improbable our hero’s experiences may seem, they may be taken as a fair representation of 
what might happen under the conditions given.— THE AUTHOR. 
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affixed to each of the chairs and lounges, thus 
adding not a little to their singularity. 

“What in the name of the Seven Wonders 
can that furniture be doing up there on the 
ceiling!” said William to himself, greatly puzzled 
by this sight. “The chair and sofa look com- 
fortable enough, but, up there, I really don’t 
see of what use they can be,—unless,” he 
added, an idea striking him, “they may be use- 
ful after I pass the center of the earth, when 
the attraction of gravitation will pull in the op- 
posite direction ; or perhaps they are intended 
only for the use of those passengers who come 
from the New York side.” Neither of these sur- 
mises was, however, completely correct. 

William’s first surprise being over, he gazed 
around at the various instruments on the wall, 
the uses of which he readily understood from 
the printed notices below each. But what spe- 
cially interested our hero was a number of cu- 
rious inscriptions printed in large letters upon 
the cushions of the car. These notices were so 
extraordinary that it may not be amiss to give 
the reader a few specimens: 


STAND ON YOUR HEAD AS MUCH AS POS- 
SIBLE DURING THE ENTIRE TRIP. 

DO NOT TOUCH THE SIDES OF THE CAR 
UNLESS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

BE CAREFUL NOT TO SPIN AROUND TOO 

QUICKLY. 

ALWAYS STRIKE THE CAR WITH YOUR 

FEET RATHER THAN WITH YOUR 
HEAD. 


DO NOT LOOK OUT OF THE WINDOWS OF 
THE CAR UNLESS UNAVOIDABLE. 


DO NOT SWIM TOO NEAR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


IN CASE OF DANGER, TURN ON THE COLD. 


“Well, I never!” exclaimed William, hugely 
astonished. “So, I must stand on my head, 
eh? And I must n’t spin around too quickly ? 
Rather superfluous advice, I should think, for 
I have n’t the least desire to take a spin, and I 
could n’t very easily, even if I would. More- 
over, why does the doctor tell me to strike the 
car with my feet rather than with my head ? 
Does he think I am such a ninny as to want 
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to strike it at all? And why in the world does 
he speak of swimming, when there ’s not 
enough water in the car for a cat to swim in? 
I declare I am almost ready to believe that he 
is crazy, and this whole scheme of his a hum- 
bug, when I see that furniture dangling from 
the ceiling.” 

As he said these words he came to another 
sign, which read : 

TO START THE CAR, CLIMB BY THE STRAPS 
TO THE CEILING, AND THEN LET YOUR- 
SELF DROP, HEAD DOWNWARD. 

“ Good gracious !” exclaimed our hero, look- 
ing upward in astonishment ; “that’s a drop of 
about fifteen feet. In spite of the cushions I ’d 
get a pretty rough blow if I tried that kind of 
diving! On the other hand, the doctor told me 
to be sure to follow exactly the directions 
given, and he didn’t look as though he wanted 
to kill me. Perhaps, after all, I ’d better follow 

his advice.” 

And lightly climbing up to the ceiling William 
caught hold of the two handles that were swing- 
ing from the top. 

At this moment, the clock struck eleven. 

“Time ’s up!” said he. “Well, good-by, 
Australia. Take good care of yourself while I ’m 
away!” and with these words he swung him- 
self out into mid-air, turned head downward, 
and let himself drop. As he did so, a slight 
click was borne to his ear, and then all was si- 
lence again. 

Occupied though he was in trying to break 
his fall, our hero could not help feeling that, 
through some accident or other, the car had 
failed to start, and he felt a pang of disappoint- 
ment at the thought. But a fresh surprise was 
in store for him, for, although he felt that he 
was continually falling, he did not seem to be 
any nearer the bottom of the car than before, 
but was suspended head downward in mid-air! 

A whole minute passed, and still there was 
no change in the conditions, nor did William 
feel in the least uncomfortable in his awkward 
position, although he was completely at a loss 
for an explanation. 

Wishing for some definite information, he 
screwed his head around until he could see the 
telemeter on the side of the car, and there, to 
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his surprise, he saw the needle of the instru- 
ment descending rapidly from the top to the 
bottom of the first glass tube. 

“Sure enough!” said William, “we have 
started. And we ’re going pretty rapidly, too, if 
that instrument is correct, though, to look at 
the car, I should n’t for a moment imagine that 
it was moving.” 

Then the truth flashed over him: “I see it 
all!” he exclaimed. “I understand now how it 
is that I don’t get any nearer the bottom of the 
car, but stay up in the air here like a balloon. 
Although I am falling at enormous speed, the 
car is falling just as fast asl am. Consequently 
I can never reach the bottom, and, unless some- 
thing happens, I shall remain up here, floating 
about in mid-air until I reach New York. Well, 
I’m sure I can’t complain, for this cushion of 
air is about as soft as any feather-bed I ever lay 
on, but I feel decidedly queer to be thus con- 
tinually falling without ever getting anywhere.” 

He was interrupted in his scientific medita- 
tions by a fly, which had in some queer man- 
ner found its way into the car and now came 
and alighted upon his nose. William slapped 
it violently away with his right hand, but as he 
did so, he noticed that the motion had thrown 
his body somewhat out of the perpendicular. 
But if William was surprised at this, his aston- 
ishment may be imagined when he perceived 
that his body kept on turning around so that he 
soon found himself lying horizontally in the air, 
and a little later found that he was standing up- 
right —if any one can be said to stand when 
resting on nothing but air. 

“Good gracious,” said he, “I ’m turning 
around in a circle!” It was but too true; and 
as he had studied mechanics at college, it did 
not take him long to understand the cause of 
this curious motion. He knew that no action 
can take place without a corresponding re- 
action, and that the force used in moving his 
hand to brush away the fly, working against 
the resistance offered by the rest of his body, 
had been sufficient, now that his movements 
were unimpeded by the attraction of gravita- 
tion, to set him turning around as if on a pivot, 
the resistance of the air being insufficient to 
stop him. In fact, he found it necessary to 
throw up his other arm in order to stop himself. 
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William amused himself for a little time by 
thus making his body revolve, like a wheel, 
first in one direction and then in another, and 
found it a most novel experience. He enjoyed 
it immensely, but after a while it became mo- 
notonous ; in fact, worse than that, he began 
to feel the first symptoms of sea-sickness, and 
wished he could reach the bottom of the car. 


‘ 
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‘(HE TURNED HEAD DOWNWARD AND LET HIMSELF DROP.” 

“T don’t know how it is,” 
head feels queer — as though this spinning around 
had sent all the blood into it.” He did not re- 
flect that, besides this, there was the added fact 
that his blood was no longer attracted down- 
ward into his legs by gravitation, and that 


he said, “ but my 
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this, too, aided in sending an undue flow to 
his head. 

How to get down to the floor was the prob- 
lem which now preoccupied our hero, and it did 
not take him long to find the solution. He 

a understood full well that, without 

“FR some point of resistance against 
which to work, he could not alter the 


THE ONLY 

OTHER — . . . 
eassencer. position of his center of gravity in 
( Life-size. ) 


the least. He could spin around in 
all directions, but he could not get an inch 
nearer the top or bottom of the car or ap- 
proach either side. But a point of resistance 
was offered him by the air in the car, and glad 
enough he was of the presence of this element, 
for, had there been no air in the car, he would 
have been obliged to remain suspended in space 
like Mahomet’s coffin. 

“Yes,” said William to himself, “there ’s 
only one way in which I can manage to reach 
the walls of the car, and that ’s by swimming 
through the air!” 

And, suiting the action to the word, he turned 
head downward again, and proceeded literally 
to swim toward the bottom of the car. 

He was right in bis surmise, and was pleased 
to find that his exertions were gradually bring- 
ing him nearer the bottom of the car. But his 
progress was slow, and it was some time before 
he was finally able to catch hold of the handle 
of the lounge and pull himself down. 

“This is hot work,” said he, as he let go of 
the handle, and remained lying about ten inches 
above the sofa. “It’s hot work, but it ’s glo- 
rious fun! I wonder if I ’ll be able to swim up 
again? Of course, in going up, I shall have to 
work my way against the attraction of gravita- 
tion, and that will make it much harder to swim 
up than it has been to swim down. I am 
much like a fish in a basket that is floating down 
ariver. So long as the fish remains perfectly still 
he won’t get any nearer the ends of the basket, 
but if he wants to swim he will find it easier to 
swim down with the current to the lower end 
of the basket than to swim against the current 
to the upper end.” 

William’s simile of the fish in the wicker- 
work basket was in some ways correct, but there 
happened to be a serious flaw in his deduc- 
tions; and this error was the cause of his meet- 
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ing with a new experience, which might have 
turned out rather unpleasantly, for William 
decided to try to swim up to the ceiling, but in 
order to get a good start, he put his feet down 
against the sofa, and gave himself a strong up- 
ward push, letting go of the handle at the same 
time. 

The result of this action was a positive sur- 
prise to him, for, contrary to his expectations, 
he not only mounted to the ceiling, but, owing 
to his bent position at the start, instead of go- 
ing straight up, he found himself turning a series 
of somersaults as he rose in the air. 

In vain he tried to stop himself. The im- 
petus he had acquired was too great, and up 
he went, spinning like a top. Fortunately, the 
trip was not long, and he soon reached the ceil- 
ing, but, to his surprise, instead of stopping 
there, he struck against the cushions, and then 
bounced back toward the floor again, still spin- 
ning quite rapidly. 

Poor William was highly alarmed at this 
completely unexpected turn of affairs. “ Good 


heavens!” he exclaimed; “I shall keep on 


bouncing up and down and spinning round and 
round until I am stopped by the resistance of 
the air and the elasticity of the cushions. This 
will never do, because I already begin to feel 
terribly dizzy.” 

How matters would have ended it is impos- 
sible to say, had not William made one supreme 
effort, and managed to grasp the back of the 
lounge, and so stop himself. 

“ Gracious!” said he, as he pressed his hand 
to his throbbing head ; “ it’s lucky I managed to 
catch hold of that lounge, or I should surely 
have had an apoplectic stroke, with all that blood 
running to my head. And the only way I see 
to get it down again is to stand on my head 
for a while, for as I am falling faster and faster 
every second, the inertia of my blood will send 
it slowly up into my feet. Besides, the doctor 
recommended an upside-down position, and the 
further I go, the more I see that he knew what 
he was about when he put up those signs on 
the wall.” 

Accordingly William turned himself head 
downward, and in a few moments the dizzy 
feeling passed away. But at this juncture an- 
other idea struck him. 
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“ As the earth has no longer any attraction 
for bodies in the car,” said he, “or rather, as it 
can produce no change in their position in the 
car, it must follow that if there were any loose 
objects here, they would be attracted toward 
me, and follow me 
around wherever I went. 
The car itself would n’t 
attract them, because, 
being somewhat spher- 
ical the attraction would 
be about the same on all 
sides, and so neutralize 
itself.” 

Eager to see if this 
were not the case, Wil- 
liam took his penknife 
from his pocket, and 
placed it in the air be- 
side him, while he pre- 
pared to take a trip to 
the top of the car. But 
he had learned a lesson 
by experience, and this 
time, instead of trying 
to jump up, he adopted 
the slower, but safer, 
method of swimming. 
Fortunately, in spite of 
his first impression, it 
was no more difficult 
to swim up toward the 
top of the car than to 
swim down, and William 
had no difficulty inmak- 
ing the trip. When he 
reached the top and 
turned around to look & 
at his penknife he was 
not surprised to find 
that it had disappeared. 

‘“‘ Evidently,” said he, 
“it must be following 
me.” But in this he 
was mistaken, for he 
soon saw the knife flying about in all directions 
through the air. 
“Gracious! ” exclaimec our hero, after gazing 
at it an instant. “It seems astonishing, but the 
slight wind I make in swimming blows that knife 
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about as though it were a feather. I ’ll have 
to wait until the wind stops before I can expect 
gravitation to attract it to me.” 

He accordingly waited a few minutes, but to 
his surprise, even after the air had become still 
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SPINNING LIKE A TOP.” 
again, the knife remained suspended in mid-air 
at a distance of six feet from him. 

“TI can’t understand it at all,” said William, 
considerably puzzled. “ Of course, I know it 


won’t fall toward me as fast as a knife usually 
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falls to the ground, but it ought to fall toward 
me at some speed. The rule they taught us at 
the Institute was that the attraction of bodies is 


directly as their masses. 


“HE HELD OUT THIS WEIGHT AT ARM’S LENGTH.” 


Now, the earth must 





weigh at least a trillion times as much as I do: 
hence, if it took a second for the knife to fall to 


the ground, it would take—a trillion seconds for and gentlemen! Walk right up! 
it to fall toward me. Ah, ‘ Now goes me a light 





up!’ as our German professor used to say. A 
trillion seconds represent many thousands of 
years, so, that if I want to wait until the knife 
falls to me, I should have to stay here thousands 
upon thousands of years, 
and I’mafraid I have n’t 
the time to spare, just at 
present.” 

In spite of the joking 
manner in which he 
took it, William was, 
nevertheless, it must be 
confessed, highly dis- 
appointed at this turn of 
affairs; for it would have 
been most amusing to 
swim around the car 
with all the loose objects 
in it following after him. 
But this being out of 
the question, he turned 
his thoughts to another 
idea which seemed more 
promising. He unfas- 
tened all the furniture 
that was in the car, and 
piling the articles one 
on top of another, with 
a pretended display of 
strength, he held out 
this weight of two hun- 
dred pounds or more 
at arm’s length, being 
careful however to first 
slip his foot under one 
of the straps at the bot- 
tom of the car—a 
necessary precaution to 
prevent him from rising 
with his load. 

“ Here you are, ladies 
and gentlemen!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Walk right up 
and view the modern 
Samson! I can lift any- 
thing you give me, and 
not half try! Walk right up! Admission only 
five cents or half a dime! Only a nickel, ladies 


9? 


It was really quite amusing. But our hero 
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had - forgotten one very important thing; 
namely, to tie the furniture together, for the 
pieces on top, acquiring a certain momentum, 
ascended slowly to the ceiling, and would have 
bounced down again in all directions had they 
not been stopped by the elasticity of the cush- 
ions. As it was, Wil- 
liam was obliged to 
swim up after them, 
bring them down again, 
and fasten them in place 
at the bottom of the car. 

These matters having 
been attended to, the 
young man gave a cas- 
ual glance at the clock. 
Che hands pointed to fif- 
teen minutes past eleven. 

“ Let me see,” said 
he, “‘ I ought soon to be 
at the center of the 
earth. They taught us 
at school that a body 
falls sixteen feet the first 
second, forty-eight feet 
the second, eighty the 
third, and so on, fall- 
ing thirty-two feet more 
each second. Now, the 
distance to the center 
of the earth being about 4000 miles, it would 
take, let me see, a little over nineteen minutes 
to get there. In about two minutes more I 
shall be at the center of the earth.” 

With these words he turned to look at the 
telemeter. What was his consternation to find 
that the needle was nowhere near the point 
that indicated the center of the earth! 

The cold sweat covered his brow as the full 
significance of this fact struck him. 

‘I am lost!” he exclaimed, in 
“There must have been more air in the tube 
than the doctor calculated, and now it has 
kept the car back so much that I shall never 
come anywhere near New York, but will keep 
falling backward and forward in the tube until 
I finally come to a stop in the center, and 
there I may have to remain several days be- 
fore the doctor can devise some means of 


»” 


fishing me out—dead or alive! 


despair. 


There was but one hope left, and this was 
that the telemeter might be wrong. But, 
if the instrument were wrong, was there no 
other way in which our hero could ascertain 
whether or no he was at the center of the 
Alas! yes, there was a way; for at the 


earth ? 














center it would be immaterial 
whether his head or his feet were 
uppermost, whereas now, al- 
though, by his calculations, he 
should have been at the very 
center of the earth, he still found 
it slightly more comfortable to 
remain head downward. This 
showed that his velocity was 
still increasing every second, and hence that 
he had not yet reached the center of the 
earth. The telemeter was evidently correct, 
and it soon showed that he was only two 
hundred miles from the center of the earth, 
and was now falling at the frightful velocity 
of five and a half miles per second! 

At this moment our hero was startled by 
the violent ringing of an electric bell fastened 
to one of the instruments, while at the same 


‘*A WARNING SIGN APPEARED BEARING IN LARGE 
BLACK LETTERS THE WORD, = 


* DANGER ! 


time a warning sign appeared, bearing in large 
black letters the word : 


DANGER! 


A microphone attached to the side of the 
car at the same moment began working, and 
to William’s ears was borne an ominous rum- 
bling and grumbling, like the muttering of dis- 
tant thunder. He understood but too well the 
significance of that sound. It meant that some 
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“*THERE IS BUT ONE HOPE,” SAID THE DOCTOR GRAVELY. 
LONGER, ALL MAY 


mighty internal commotion was taking place 
in the interior of the earth, and that it portended 
danger to him! 

At the same moment, on the Australian island, 


THE EARTH. 


‘IF THE TUBE CAN ONLY HOLD OUT FOR A SHORT TIME 
YET BE WELL!’” 


the ominous rumble was brought to Doctor 
Giles’s ears, and closely following it, he noticed an 
irregularity in the working of the pump that served 
to force the refrigerating agents into the tube. 
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The whole truth flashed upon him in an 
instant. Something must have happened to 
the tube! 

A portion of the passages for conducting the 
refrigerating agents, under the combined influ- 
ence of the excessive heat and the excessive 
cold, must have become clogged up at some 
point, and the liquid was thus shut off from 
certain portions of the tube. 

The doctor’s face blanched as he realized 
the full meaning of these signs. Evidently, 
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if the refrigerating agents could not circulate, 
the carbonite tube would soon melt, and what 
would then become of the brave boy who had 
dared this unknown danger for the sake of his 
mother ? 

“There is but one hope,” said the doctor 
gravely. “Ifthe tube can only hold out for a 
short time longer, all may yet be well. As it 
is, however, I am absolutely powerless here, 
and can only stand idly by and let matters 


'” 


take their course ! 


(To be concluded.) 





LEAVES 


FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK 


OF AN 


‘“ ANIMAL-ARTIST.” 


By MEREDITH NUGENT. 





WHEN one commences to sketch a cow that 
animal invariably takes her departure, the sleep- 
ing lions at Central Park always wake up after 
a few strokes of the pencil, and even the slug- 
gish snail becomes imbued with an amazing de- 
gree of swiftness if an attempt is made to sketch 
him. At least, this is the way it seems to the 
“ animal-artist.” A Baltimore oriole acquain- 
tance of mine used repeatedly to come to the 
edge of the cardboard on which I was drawing, 
and eye the rapidly moving pen with the great- 
est interest; but if I attempted to sketch him, 
he would fly away immediately. True, I was 
once fortunate enough to catch the bright bird 
at his bath, when he was so thoroughly en- 
gaged in spattering water over everything as 
to be totally unaware of my presence. “An 
impression” made on that occasion is shown 
on the following page. Some animals are com- 
paratively easy to sketch, and some very diffi- 
cult. The great elephant belongs to this latter 
class. He always appears to be in a state of 
perpetual motion. 

However, it is the numerous little creatures 
that have been with me in the studio from 
time to time that I wish especially to speak of 
— little folks that have posed for many a pic- 
ture for St. Nicno.as. The bull-frog has been 





one of these frequent visitors, and I have 
learned from sketching him that he is far from 
being the stupid animal he looks. For instance, 
an old bull-frog friend of mine was missing from 
his globe one afternoon, and being busy, I forgot 
all about him until the next day, when I was 
considerably surprised to find him in his usual 
quarters. 

Concluding I was mistaken in thinking he 
had absented himself in the first place, I de- 
termined nevertheless to see what would hap- 
pen when next he should go visiting. An 
opportunity came four days later, when with a 
vigorous splash the frog leaped out of the globe, 
stayed away for two days,— where, I do not 
know—and on the morning of the third, to 
my astonishment, had returned to his globe 
again. How he returned, and by what means, 
mystified me then, and has puzzled me ever 
since. 

Again and again I watched closely in hopes 
of seeing him accomplish this feat, but always 
without success. In contrast to this great bull- 
frog, one of the prized treasures of the stu- 
dio was a delicate little tree-toad that used 
to feed from the end of my pencil. A more 
dainty and delightful little pet it would be hard 
to imagine; and when I used to play with him 
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after lamp-light, he was often exceedingly lively. 


Some of these pets, or rather models, for they 


all posed, were most grotesque, as, for instance, 
a quaint baby owl which would blink at visitors 
in the most comical manner, or a hermit-crab, 
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which would scamper over the table, wonder- 
ing what kind of a world it had been brought 
into. At other times a baby alligator would 
run into the portfolios, and claw over the clean 
white paper; or a very pugnacious bird would 
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furiously attack a poor little stuffed sparrow, 
making it look more stuffed than ever. 

The funniest model in my experience was a 
cub bear; and during his visit to the studio we 
laughed more than we worked. While his an- 
tics were very amusing, it was the indescribably 
funny expression he always wore which kept the 
studio in such a state of hilarity. “ Unbeknown” 
to us, one day he got out; and, walking along 
on his hind legs in a ridiculous shuffle, effectu- 
ally blockaded the hallway, until we came to 
It was not 

When we 


the rescue of the frightened people. 
the only time he fell into trouble. 
first came into possession of little Bruin we sent 
the studio boy with a large market-basket to 
bring the treasure up-town. The boy was cau- 
tioned to be very careful of his charge — in 
fact, he was cautioned too much. On the ele- 
vated railroad train that boy fairly ached to 
get a look at the bear, and so opened the lid 
the tiniest bit, and peeped in. Instantly the 
animal thrust his whole head out, to the great 
astonishment of the lady passengers, among 
whom he created a small panic. It is needless 
to say that both bear and boy were put off at 
the first stopping-place. 

Sometimes a model will not pose at all, no 
matter what inducements one may hold out for 
good behavior, and this is frequently caused by 
too much familiarity, as witness the sketch 
showing Little Chick undermy hand while draw- 
ing. No matter how hard I tried to make Little 
Chick do otherwise he always insisted on stay- 
ing under my hand. The movement of the 
pen seemed to attract his attention; for all I 
know he may have thought it was the claw of 
an old hen scratching for him. 

To come back to the big folks again, there 
was an elephant in the Jardin-des-Plantes that 
would not pose unless he were paid for it, and 
paid in advance. Then he took payment in 
buns and pie, but if these were not forthcoming, 
he would deliberately walk to the farther end 
of the enclosure and turn his back. The only 
way to get a drawing of this big fellow was to 
engage some one to feed him meanwhile. 

In the same gardens I saw an unusually in- 
teresting sight one morning. A little sun-bear 
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with a large marrow-bone in his shaggy paws 
was resorting to all sorts of bear devices to get 
the sweet marrow. Suddenly he lay down on 
his back, placed one end of the bone in his 
jaws, and with his hind paws tipped the other 
end of the bone so high up that the choice 
morsel slipped into his mouth. If the animal 
could only have understood the shouts of ap- 
proval that greeted this performance, I think it 
would have turned his head. In one of the 
sketches you will see how this feat was accom- 
plished. 

As a rule I find the models very good na- 
tured. 
the first few days, but after that are generally 
quite friendly. Of course, there are some parts 
of the business they do not like. The oriole 
never was happy when I held him in my hand 
for close inspection, but a beautiful cat which 
rebelled when I first placed her in a bird-cage 
—to keep her in front of me— grew so fond 
of being there, that after I finished my drawing 
she cried and cried to be put back into the 
cage. 

Intense curiosity is the great characteristic 
They are as 


True, they keep a sharp eye on me for 


of animals when in the studio. 
much interested in you and the surroundings 
as you are in them. This is especially the case 
with birds. Leave the studio but a few min- 
utes, and these two-legged fellows are hopping 
into everything. Of course they inspect the 
paper on which you have been drawing, and 
the paints, and the brushes, and occasionally 
vary these proceedings by taking a bath in the 
water-bowl. 

As I hurriedly turn over the leaves of my 
sketch-book, my mind wanders back to my 
friends of the past, and I can’t help wondering 
what has become of them all. It was impossi- 
ble to keep more than one or two in the studio 
at the same time for fear of serious disagree- 
ments, so when I was through I either gave 
them away, or returned them to their respective 
owners. 

The frog, who pleased me so much by jump- 
ing in and out of the globe, I placed in a quiet 
lake in Central Park, so that he might enjoy 
himself for the rest of his days. 














THE BUCCANEERS OF 


OUR COAST. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


[This series was begun in the November number. | 


CHAPTER XI. 
A BUCCANEER BOOM. 


THE condition of affairs in the West Indies 
was becoming very serious in the eyes of the 
Spanish rulers. They had discovered a new 
country, they had taken possession of it, and 
they had found great wealth of various kinds, 
of which they were This 
wealth was being carried to Spain as fast as it 
could be taken from the unfortunate natives 
and gathered together for transportation, and 
everything would have gone on very well in- 
deed had it not been for the most culpable and 
unwarranted interference of that lawless party 
of men, who might almost be said to amount 
to a nationality, and were continually on the 
alert to take from Spain everything she could 
take from America. The English, French, and 
Dutch governments were generally at peace 
with Spain, but they sat by quietly and saw 
their sailor subjects band themselves together 
and make war upon Spanish commerce, a very 


much in need. 


one-sided commerce, it is true. 

It was of no use for Spain to complain to 
her sister maritime nations of the buccaneers. 
It is not certain that they could have done 
anything to interfere with the operations of the 
sea-robbers who originally sailed from their 
coasts, but it is certain they did not try to do 
Whatever was to be done, Spain 
The pirates were as slippery 


anything. 
must do herself. 
as they were savage, and although the Span- 
iards made a regular naval war upon them, 
they seemed to increase rather than to di- 
minish, Every time that a Spanish merchant- 
man was taken, and its gold and silver and 
valuable goods carried off to Tortuga or Ja- 
maica, and divided among a lot of savage and 
rollicking fellows, the greater became the en- 


thusiasm among the Brethren of the Coast and 
the wider spread the buccaneering 
More ships laden almost entirely with stalwart 
men, well provided with arms, and very badly 
furnished with principles, came from England 
and France, and the Spanish ships of war in 
the West Indies found that they were con- 
fronted by what was, in many respects, a regu- 


boom. 


lar naval force. 
The buccaneers 
They paid no attention to the rules of war. A 
little ship would attack a big one without the 
slightest hesitation, and, more than that, would 
generally take it, and in every way Spain was 
beginning to feel as if she were acting the part 
of provider to the pirate seamen of every na- 


were afraid of nothing. 


tion. 

Finding that she could do nothing to dimin- 
ish the number of the buccaneering vessels, 
Spain determined that she would not have so 
many richly laden ships of her own upon these 
dangerous seas; consequently, a change was 
made in regard to the shipping of merchandise 
and the valuable metals from America to her 
home ports. ‘The cargoes were concentrated, 
and what had previously been placed upon 
three ships was crowded into the holds and be- 
tween the decks of one great vessel, which was 
so well-armed and defended as to make it al- 
most impossible for any pirate ship to capture 
it. In some respects this plan worked very 
well, although when the buccaneers did happen 
to pounce upon one of these richly laden ves- 
sels in such numbers and with such swift fe- 
rocity that they were able to capture it, they 
rejoiced over a prize far more valuable than 


anything the pirate soul had ever dreamed of 
But it was not often that one of these 


before. 
great ships was taken, and for a time the results 
of Spanish robbery and cruelty were safely car- 
ried to Spain. 

But it was very hard to get the better of the 
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THE 


buccaneers ; their lives and their fortunes de- 
pended upon this boom, and if in one way they 


get the gold out of the Spaniards, 
latter got out of the natives, they 
another. When the miners in the 
find they can no longer wash out 


could not 
which the 
would try 
gold-fields 
with their 
cious metal, they go to work on the rocks and 
break them into pieces and crush them into 
dust; so, when the buccaneers found it did not 
pay to devote themselves to capturing Spanish 
gold on its transit across the ocean, many of 
them changed their methods of operation and 


pans a paying quantity of the pre- 


boldly planned to seize the treasures of their 
enemy before it was put upon the ships. Con- 
sequently the buccaneers formed themselves 
into larger bodies commanded by noted lead- 
ers, and made attacks upon the Spanish settle- 
Many of these were found 
nearly and those which 
boasted fortifications often fell before the reck- 
less charges of the buccaneers. The pillage, 
the burning, and the cruelty on shore exceeded 


ments and towns. 


defenseless, even 


that which had hitherto been known on the sea. 
There is generally a great deal more in a town 
than there is in a ship, and the buccaneers 
proved themselves to be among the most out- 
rageous, exacting, and cruel conquerors ever 
known in this world. ‘They were governed by 
no laws of warfare ; whatever they chose to do 
they did. They respected nobody, not even 
themselves, and acted like wild beasts, without 
the disposition which is generally shown by a 
wild beast, to lie down and go to sleep when it 
has had enough. 

There were times when it seemed as though 
it would be safer for a man who had a regard 
for his life and comfort to sail upon a pirate 
ship instead of a Spanish galleon, or to take up 
his residence in one of the uncivilized com- 
munities of Tortuga or Jamaica, instead of set- 
tling in a well-ordered Spanish-American town 
with its mayor, its officials, and its garrison. 

It was a very strange nation of marine ban- 
dits which had thus sprung into existence on 
these far-away waters; it was a nation of 
grown-up men, who existed only for the pur- 
pose of carrying off that which other people 
were taking away; it was a nation of second- 
hand robbers, who carried their operations to 
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such an extent that they threatened to do away 
entirely with that series of primary robberies to 
which Spain had devoted herself. I do not 
know that there were any companies formed in 
those days for the prosecution of buccaneering, 
but I am quite sure that if there had been their 
stocks would have gone to a high figure. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE STORY OF L’OLONNOIS THE CRUEL. 


WE have seen that the buccaneers became 
so formidable that it was dangerous for a Span- 
ish ship, laden with treasure, to attempt to get 
out of the Caribbean Sea into the Atlantic, and 
that thus, failing to find richly laden vessels, 
the make 
change in their methods. Instead of capturing 
Spanish galleons, they formed themselves into 


buccaneers were forced to some 


well organized bodies, and attacked towns. 

Among the buccaneer leaders who distin- 
guished themselves as land pirates was Francis 
L’Olonnois, a Frenchman. In those days it 
was the custom to enforce servitude upon peo- 
ple who were not able to take care of them- 
selves; unfortunate debtors and paupers of all 
classes were sold to people who had need of 
their services. Boys and girls were sold for a 
term of years, somewhat as if they had been 
apprentices; and it so happened that the boy 
L’Olonnois was sold to a master who took him 
to the West Indies. There he led the life of a 
slave until he was of age; and then, being no 
longer subject to ownership, he became one of 
the freest and most independent persons who 
ever walked this earth. He began his career 
on the island of Hispaniola, where he took up 
the business of hunting and butchering cattle, 
but he soon became a pirate, and enlisted as a 
common sailor on one of their ships. Here he 
gave signs of being so brave and unscrupulous 
that one of the leading pirates on the island of 
Tortuga gave him a ship and a crew, and set 
him up in business. ‘The career of L’Olonnois 
was much like that of other buccaneers of the 
day except that he was abominably cruel to his 
Spanish prisoners. 

All the barbarities attributed to the pirates 
of the world were united in the career of this 
wretch, who does not appear to be so good 
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an example of the true pirate as Roc, the Bra- 
zilian. He was not so brave, he was not so 
able, and it would be impossible for any one to 
look upon him as a hero. After having at- 
tained in a short time the reputation of being 
the wickedest pirate of his day, L’Olonnois was 
unfortunate enough to be wrecked upon the 
coast near Campeachy. He and his crew came 
safely to shore, but it was not long before their 
presence was discovered by the people of the 
town, and the Spanish soldiers attacked them. 
There was a fierce fight, but the Spaniards were 
stronger, and the buccaneers were utterly de- 
feated. Many were killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners. 

Among the wounded was L’Olonnois, and 
when the Spaniards walked over the battle-field 
he was looked upon as killed. When the sol- 
diers had retired, he stealthily arose and made 
his way into the woods, where he stayed until 
his wounds were well enough for him to walk 
about. He divested himself of his great boots, 
his pistol-belt, and the rest of his piratical cos- 
tume, and adding to his scanty raiment a cloak 
and hat which he had stolen from a poor cot- 
tage, he boldly approached the town and en- 
tered it. He looked like a very ordinary person 
and no notice was taken of him by the au- 
thorities. Here he found shelter and some- 
thing to eat, and he soon began to make 
himself very much at home in the streets of 
Campeachy. 

It was a gay time in the town, and as every- 
body seemed to be happy, L’Olonnois was very 
glad to join in the rejoicing; and these hilari- 
ties gave him particular pleasure when he 
found out that he was the cause of them. The 
buccaneers who were imprisoned in the fortress 
had been questioned over and over again by 
the Spanish officials in regard to their com- 
mander, and as they had invariably answered 
that L’Olonnois had been killed, the Spanish 
were forced to believe the glad tidings, and 
they celebrated the death of the monster as the 
greatest good fortune which could come to their 


community. They built bonfires, and they sang 


songs of rejoicing over the death of the famous 
buccaneer. 

But L’Olonnois did not waste all his time 
chuckling over these baseless rejoicings. 


He 
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made himself acquainted with some of the white 
slaves, and finding many of them very much 
discontented, he ventured to tell them he was a 
pirate who had escaped, and offered them 
riches and liberty if they would join him in a 
scheme he had concocted. It would have 
been easy enough for him to get away from 
the town by himself, but this would have been 
of no use to him unless he obtained some sort 
of a vessel, and some men to help him navi- 
gate it. So he proposed to the slaves that they 
should steal a smal! boat belonging to the mas- 
ter of one of them; and in this, under cover of 
the night, the little party safely left Campeachy, 
and set sail for Tortuga, which, as we have 
told, was then the headquarters of the bucca- 
neers. 


CuHapTerR XIII. 
L’OLONNOIS HIMSELF AGAIN. 


WueEN L’Olonnois arrived at Tortuga he 
had no money; but by the exercise of his 
crafty abilities he managed to get possession 
of a ship, which he manned with a crew of 
about a score of dare-devils anxious to mend 
their fortunes. 

Having become fond of land-fighting he did 
not go out in search of ships, but sailed to a 
little village, called De los Cayos, on the coast 
of Cuba. This village was the abode of indus- 
trious people, traders in tobacco, hides, and 
sugar, who were obliged to carry on their traf- 
fic in a peculiar manner. ‘The sea near their 
town was shallow, so that large ships could not 
approach, and the villagers were kept busy 
carrying goods and supplies in small boats be- 
tween the town and the vessels. As L’Olon- 
nois could not sail a ship directly up to the 
town, he cruised about the coast at some distance 
from De los Cayos, trying to procure two 
small boats in which to approach the town; 
but his vessel was discovered by some fisher- 
men. They knew that it was a pirate ship, 
and some of them who had seen L’Olonnois 
recognized him. Word of the impending dan- 
ger was sent to the town, and the people there 
immediately sent a message by land to Havana 
begging the governor for aid. 

It was almost impossible for the governor to 
believe their story true. The good news of 
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the death of L’Olonnois had come from Cam- 
peachy to Havana; and the people of the latter 
town also rejoiced greatly. To be now told 
that this scourge of the West Indies was alive, 
and about to fall upon a peaceful little village 
on the island over which he ruled, filled the 
governor with rage as well as amazement; and 
he ordered a well-armed ship, with a large 
crew of fighting men to sail immediately for 
De los Cayos, giving the captain express or- 
ders that he was to destroy the whole of the 
wretched gang, with the exception of the leader, 
who was to be brought to Havana to be 
treated as the governor should see fit. 

By the time the war-vessel had arrived at 
De los Cayos, L’Olonnois had made his prepa- 
rations to attack the place. But after the ship 
had come there was a change in the state of 
affairs, and he was obliged to alter his plans. 

Of course L’Olonnois could not now row 
leisurely up to the town and begin to pillage it 
as ke had intended; but no intention of giving 
up his project entered his mind. As the Span- 
ish vessel was in his way, he would attack 
her and get her out of his way, if the thing 
could be done. He was obliged to devise 
some stratagem; and he also needed a larger 
force. He therefore captured some fishermen 
to help row his canoes. Then by night he 
proceeded slowly in the direction of the Span- 
ish vessel. The man-of-war was anchored not 
far from the town; and when, about two o’clock 
in the morning, the watch on deck saw some 
canoes approaching, they naturally supposed 
them to be boats from shore. 

The canoes were hailed, and after having 
given an account of themselves they were 
asked if they knew anything about the pirate 
ship upon the coast. L’Olonnois made one of 
his prisoner fishermen answer that they had not 
seen a pirate vessel, and say that it must have 
sailed away when its captain heard the Spanish 
ship was coming. Then the canoes were al- 
lowed to go. 

They rowed off into the 
waited until nearly daybreak; then they 
boldly made for the man-of-war, one canoe 
attacking her on one side and the second on 
the other. Before the Spanish could compre- 
hend what had happened, there were more 


darkness, and 
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than twenty pirates upon their decks, the 
dreaded L’Olonnois at their head. 

The pirates had the advantage; they had 
overpowered the watch, and were defending 
the deck against all comers from below. It 
requires a brave sailor to stick his head out 
of a hatchway when he sees enemies on deck 
armed with cutlasses. But there was some 
stout fighting on board ; the officers came out 
of their cabins, and some of the men were able 
to force their way into the struggle. The 
pirates, however, fought, each scoundrel of 
them, like three men, and the savage fight 
ended by every Spanish sailor or officer, who 
was not killed or wounded, being forced to 
stay below decks, with the hatches securely 
fastened. 

L’Olonnois now stood, a proud victor on 
the deck of his prize, and ordered the prison- 
ers to be sent up from below. As soon as 
each prisoner was standing before L’Olonnois 
the pirate slew him, and he thus killed nearly a 
hundred. 

Soon there was not a Spaniard left on board 
the great ship except one man, who had been 
preserved because L’Olonnois needed a mes- 
senger to carry a letter. The pirate captain 
went into the cabin and composed a letter to 
the governor of Havana, a part of which read 
as follows: 

I shall never henceforward give quarter unto any 
Spaniard whatsoever. And I have great hopes that I 
shall execute on your own person the very same pun- 
ishment I have done to them you sentagainst me. Thus 
I have retaliated the kindness you designed unto me 
and my companions. 


When this message was received by the gov- 
ernor of Cuba, he stormed and fairly foamed 
at the mouth. In the presence of many of his 
officials and attendants he declared that he 
would never again give quarter to any buc- 
caneer. 

3ut when the inhabitants of Havana and the 
surrounding villages heard of this they repre- 
sented to the governor that his plan of ven- 
geance would work most disastrously for the 
Spanish settlers, since the buccaneers could do 
far more damage to them than he could pos- 
sibly do to these dreadful Brethren of the 
Coast ; and they begged that, unless he wished 
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to bring upon them troubles greater than those 
of famine or pestilence, he would retract his 
threat. 

The governor saw that there was sense in 
this view, and he consequently felt obliged to 
give up his purpose. 

L’Olonnois was now the possessor of a fine 
vessel. But his little crew was insufficient to 
work such a ship upon an important cruise 
on the high seas, and he also discovered, much 
to his surprise, that there were very few provi- 
sions on board; for when the vessel was sent 
from Havana it was supposed she would make 
but a very short cruise. This savage swinger 
of the cutlass thereupon concluded that he 
would not try to do any great thing for the 
present, but having obtained some booty and 
men from the defenseless town of De los Cayos, 
he sailed away, touching at several other small 
ports for the purpose of pillage, and finally an- 
choring at Tortuga. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
° 
THE BUCCANEERS ASHORE. 

Wuen L’Olonnois landed he was received 
with acclamation. He had not only taken a 
fine Spanish ship, he had not only bearded the 
governor of Havana in his den, but he had 
slain ninety prisoners with his own hand. 

Grand and ambitious ideas began to swell 
the head of this champion, and he conceived 
the plan of getting up a grand expedition to go 
forth and capture the important town of Mara- 
caibo, in New Venezuela. He set himself to 
work to enlist a large number of men and to 
equip a fleet of vessels. 

But money was necessary, and L’Olonnois 
thought himself lucky when he succeeded in 
interesting the principal piratical capitalist of 
Tortuga in his undertaking. This was an old 
and seasoned buccaneer by the name of Michael 
de Basco, who had made money enough by his 
piratical exploits to retire from business and live 
He held the position of major 
When 


on his income. 
of the island and was an important man. 


de Basco heard of the great expedition which 
L’Olonnois was about to undertake, his whole 
soul was fired, and he offered to assist L’Olon- 
nois with funds and join in the expedition if he 
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were made commander of the land forces. This 
offer was accepted gladly, for de Basco had a 
great reputation. 

When everything had been made ready, 
L’Olonnois set sail with a fleet of eight ships. 
On the way they captured two Spanish vessels, 
both of which were rich prizes, and at last ar- 
rived before the town. 

Maracaibo was a prosperous place of three 
or four thousand inhabitants; they were rich 
people, living in fine houses, and many of them 
had plantations which extended out into the 
Being such an important place, of 
On an island 


country. 
course it had important defenses. 
in the harbor was a strong fort, or castle, and 
on another island a little further from the town, 
was a tall watch-tower, where a sentinel was 
posted night and day to give notice of any ap- 
proaching enemy. Between these two islands 
was the only channel from the sea. 

L’Olonnois sailed into a fresh-water lake at 
some distance from the town, and out of s¢ght 
of the tower. There L’Clonnois landed, and 
advancing upon the fort from the rear, easily 
crossed over to the little island and marched 
upon the fort. It was in the early morning, the 
garrison was utterly amazed by this attack from 
land, and although they fought bravely for three 
hours, they were obliged to give up. 

L’Olonnois now took possession of the fort, 
and then, with the greater part of his men he 
returned to his ships, brought them around to 
the entrance of the bay, and boldly, sailed with 
his whole fleet under the very noses of the can- 
non and anchored in the harbor. 

When the citizens of Maracaibo heard that 
the fort had been taken, they were filled with 
horror and dismay, for they had no further means 
of defense. As many as possible hurried away 
into the woods and the surrounding country with 
such valuables as they could carry. 

As soon as the pirates had landed they 
devoted themselves entirely to eating and 
drinking, and making themselves merry. Théy 
had been on short commons during the latter 
part of their voyage, and they had a royal time 
with the food and wine in the houses. The 
next day, however, parties of pirates were sent 
out into the surrounding country to find the 
people who had run away, and to take from 
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them the treasures they had carried off. But, 
although many of the unfortunate citizens were 
captured, there was found upon them little 
money and few jewels or ornaments. And 
now L’Olonnois began to prove how much 
worse his presence was than any other misfor- 
tune which could have happened to the town. 
He tortured all the prisoners—men, women, 
and children —to make them tell where they 
had hidden their treasures. 

After two weeks the pirates were able to get 
little out of the town, and they therefore deter- 
mined to go somewhere else. 

At the southern end of Lake Maracaibo, 
about forty leagues from the town which the 
pirates had just desolated, lay Gibraltar, and 
for this place L’Olonnois and his fleet set sail, 
but news of their terrible doings had gone be- 
fore them. When they approached they saw 
the flag flying from the fort, and they knew 
that every preparation had been made for de- 
fense. ‘The Spaniards had perhaps a thousand 
soldiers, and the pirates three hundred and 
eighty; but L’Olonnois did not hesitate. At 
the first convenient spot he landed all his men, 
and made them a speech. He assured them 
that pirates were so much in the habit of con- 
quering Spaniards that if they all would do 
their best, he was certain that he could take 
the town. He assured them that it would be 
ignoble to give up such a grand enterprise 
simply because they found the enemy strong 
and so well prepared to meet them. Where- 
upon the pirates all shook hands and prom- 
ised they would follow wherever he might 
lead. 

This they truly did; and L’Olonnois, not 
knowing the way to the town, led them into 
a bog, where the rascals found themselves up 
to their knees in mud and water, and for a 
long time they were not able to get out. In 
this plight a body of horsemen from the town 
began firing upon them. But these fellows 
were bloody buccaneers, each one of them a 
great deal harder to kill than a cat, and they 
did not propose to stay in the bog to be shot 
down. With their cutlasses they hewed off 
branches of trees and threw these down in the 
bog, making a sort of rude road-way, by means 
of which they were able to get out on solid 
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ground. But here they found themselves con- 
fronted by a large body of Spaniards, en- 
trenched behind earthworks. Cannon and 
musket were opened upon the buccaneers, and 
the noise and smoke were so terrible they 
could scarcely see one another or hear the 
commands of their leaders. 

Soon the Spaniards charged, and L’Olonnois 
and his men were actually obliged to fly. If 
he could have found any way of retreating to 
his ships, L’Olonnois would doubtless have 
done so, but the Spaniards had felled trees and 
had made a barricade between the pirates and 
their ships. The buccaneers were now in a 
tight place. Every now and then a buccaneer 
would fall, and L’Olonnois saw that charging 
the barricade would be useless, and that he 
must resort to some sort of trickery or lose the 
battle. 

Suddenly he passed the word for every man 
to turn his back and run away as fast as he 
could. Away scampered the pirates, and from 
the valiant Spaniards there came a shout of 
victory. The soldiers could not be restrained 
from following the fugitives. 

Away went the buccaneers, and after them, 
hot and furious, came the But 
soon as the Spaniards were so far away from 
their intrenchments that they could not get 
back, the crafty L’Olonnois called a halt, his 
men turned, formed in battle array, and he- 
gan an onslaught upon their pursuing enemy. 
We are told that over two hundred Spaniards 
Soon the Spaniards 
the 


soldiers. as 


perished in a short time. 
who were left alive broke and ran into 
woods, 

The buccaneers formed into a body and 
marched toward the town, which surrendered 
without firing a gun, and L’Olonnois and his 
men now marched boldly into the town, pulled 
down the Spanish flag, and hoisted their own 


in its place. 
CHAPTER XV. 


A JUST REWARD, 


THE greater part of the inhabitants had fled ; 
but there were many left, and these were made 
They were all forced to go into the 
great church, and then the pirates, fearing that 


prisoners. 
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the Spaniards outside of the town might be re- 
inforced, and come back again to attack them, 
carried a number of cannon into the church, 
and fortified the building. Not only did these 
wretched men steal everything valuable they 
could find, but, as at Maracaibo, they tortured 
their helpless prisoners, in order to make them 
tell where more treasures were concealed. 
When the town had been thoroughly searched 
and sifted, the pirates sent men out into the 
little villages and plantations in the country ; 
and even hunters and small farmers were cap- 
tured and made to give up everything they 
possessed which was worth taking. 

After L’Olonnois and his friends had been 
in possession of Gibraltar for about a month, 
they sent messages to the Spaniards concealed 
in the forests that unless a ransom of ten thou- 
sand pieces of eight was paid, they would burn 
the town. Two days having passed without 
the payment of the ransom, the pirates carried 
out their threat, and set the town on fire. 
When the poor Spaniards saw they were about 
to lose.even their homes, they promised to pay 
the money; but a quarter of the town was en- 
tirely burned, and a fine church reduced to 
ashes. 

Then the eight ships with their demon crews 
sailed away from the harbor. 

They did not go directly to Tortuga, how- 
ever, but stopped at Maracaibo, extorting more 
money from its wretched inhabitants ; and then 
made another stop at a little island near His- 
paniola which was inhabited by French buc- 
caneers, for the purpose of dividing their booty. 
When all their wickedly gained property had 
been divided, the pirates sailed to Tortuga, 
where they proceeded, without loss of time, to 
get rid of the wealth they had amassed. They 
ate, they drank, they sold valuable merchandise 
for a twentieth part of its value, and having 
rioted for about three weeks, most of L’Olonnois’s 
rascally crew found themselves as poor as when 


they had started. It had taken them almost as 


long to divide their spoils as it did to get 
rid of them. 

As these precious rascals had now nothing 
left to live upon, it was necessary to start out 
again and commit some more acts of robbery 
and ruin, and L’Olonnois projected an expedi- 
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tion to Nicaragua. His reputation as a suc- 
cessful commander was now so high that more 
men offered themselves than he could take. 

The voyage was a very long one, they were 
beset by calms, and instead of reaching Nica- 
ragua, they drifted into the Gulf of Honduras. 
Here they found themselves nearly out of pro- 
visions and were obliged to land to find some- 
thing to eat. Leaving their ships they began a 
land march. They robbed Indians, they robbed 
villages, they devastated little towns, taking 
everything that they cared for and burning what 
they did not want. They would take every- 
thing they could find and then try to make the 
people confess where other things were hidden. 
They frequently met ambuscades of Spaniards, 
but the pirates were too strong and too savage 
to be successfully resisted. 

At last they captured a town called San 
Pedro. But the capture of this town did not 
supply provisions enough to feed the men. 
Their supplies ran low and they were in danger 
of starvation. They made their way to the 
coast, thinking that if they could find nothing 
else, they might at least catch fish. On their 
way every rascal of them prepared himself a 
fish-net made out of plant fiber. 

After a time the buccaneers got back to their 
fleet and remained on the coast about three 
months, waiting for some expected Spanish 
ships, which they hoped to capture. They met 
one, and after a great deal of ordinary fighting 
and stratagem they boarded and took her, but 
found her of little value. 

Now L’Olonnois proposed to his men that 
they should sail for Guatemala ; but the bucca- 
neers, who had expected to make great fortunes 
in this expedition, were hungry and disap- 
pointed and wanted to go home, and the great 
majority of them declined to follow L’Olonnois 
any further. But some declared that they would 
rather die than go home to Tortuga as poor as 
when they left it, and so remained with L’Olon- 
nois on the biggest ship of the fleet, which he 
commanded. The smaller vessels now departed 
for Tortuga, and L’Olonnois sailed for the 
islands of de las Pertas. Here he ran his big 
vessel aground. 

As it was impossible to get their great vessel 
off the sand banks the pirates set to work to 
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break her up and build a boat out of her planks, 
But when they began the work they had no 
idea it would take so long to build a boat. It 
was months before the unwieldy craft was fin- 
ished, and they occupied part of the time in 
gardening, planting French beans, which were 
ripe in about six weeks, and gave them some 
fresh vegetables. They also had some of the 
ship’s stores and made bread, thus managing 
to live very well. 

L’Olonnois was never intended by nature to 

VoL. XXV.— 50. 
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be a boat-builder, and when the boat was fin- 
ished it was discovered that it had been planned 
so badly that it would not hold them all, so they 
drew lots to see who should embark in her, for 
one half of them would have to stay until the 
others came back. Of course L’Olonnois went 
in the boat, and he reached the mouth of the 
Nicaragua River. There his party was attacked 
by some Spaniards and Indians, who killed more 
than half of them and prevented the others 


from landing. L’Olonnois and the rest of his 
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men got safely away, and they might have 
sailed back to the island where they had left 
their comrades, for there was now room enough 
for them all. But instead they went to the 
coast of Cartagena. 

The pirates left on the island by their heart- 
less companions were rescued by a buccaneer- 
ing vessel, but L’Olonnois had now reached 
the end of his wicked career. 

On the shores where he landed he did not 
find prosperous villages and peaceful inhabi- 
tants to be robbed, but instead of these he came 
upon a fierce tribe of Indians, who were called 
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by the Spaniards “ Bravos,” or wild mer 
These people would never have anything to d 
with the whites. It was impossible to conque 
them or to pacify them. They hated white me: 
They had heard of L’Olonnois and his bucc: 
neers, and when they found this notorious pirat 
upon their shores they were filled with a fur 
such as they had never felt toward any other 
of his race. 

Nearly all of the buccaneers were killed, anc 
L’Olonnois, being taken prisoner, was put to 
death with most cruel tortures — a fate of which 
he had no right to complain. 





By CAROLYN WELLS. 


Truly is a sight to see. 
Rumpled, crumpled, 
frayed — 
Will the quilt be ever made? 
the stitches yawning 
wide — 
Can it be that Polly “zed 7? 
Some are right and some 
are wrong, 
Some too short and some 
too long, 
Some too loose 
and some 
too tight; 
SA 


soiled, 


See 
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Po.Lty’s patchwork —oh, dear me! — 


and 
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Grimy smudges on the white, 
And a tiny spot of red 
Where poor Polly’s finger bled. 
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Strange such pretty, dainty blocks — 
Bits of Polly’s summer frocks — 
Should have proved so hard to sew, 
And the cause of so much woe! 


One day it was very hot, 

And the thread got in a knot, 
Drew the seam up in a heap— 
Polly calmly fell asleep. 

Then she had a lovely dream: 
Straight and even was the seam, 
Pure and spotless was the white ; 
All the blocks were finished quite — 
Each joined to another one. 

Lo, behold! the quilt was done,— 
Lined and quilted,— and it seemed 
To cover Polly as she dreamed! 
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By Rupert HuGHEs. 





[This story was begun in the December number.) 
IV. 


FoR ways 
that are dark, 
and for tricks 
that are vain, 


the serial 
story ’s pe- 
culiar. After 


leaving a boy 
and a girl 
soaking in ice- 
water for one 
whole month, 
I have left two young gentlemen falling over a 
cliff for thirty days, which is three times as long 
as Mr. John Milton let his angels fall from 
heaven. 

After they had been swept over the edge 
of the precipice, the soldiers whom they had 
so ably generaled fought on furiously for the 
citadel. Only about half of General Reddy’s 
attacking forces had been able to get in, and 
they were having a very hard time of it staying 
in, when suddenly Colonel Sawed-Off observed 
in dismay that his doughty general had dis- 
appeared. The rest of the defenders observed 
it at the same time, and a panic ensued. 

But just at this very moment the attacking 
army discovered that its noble leader had also 
turned up missing, and it was smitten with 
equal confusion. The bravest army becomes 
a mob without a leader; every hero turns 
coward, and gets in the way of every other 
hero turned coward. 

So now a curious thing befell these two 
mighty hosts. The defenders of the fort, 
thinking their general slain or dragged off to 
perish in a dungeon, began to plead for mercy. 
At the same time the attacking party, without 
pausing to study what kind of evaporation 





could have carried off their leader, began also 
to plead for mercy, and to scramble for home 
and safety. 

With both parties trying to surrender, natu- 
rally neither succeeded, and the battle ended 
in as perfect a draw as was ever drawn. 

The deep wonderment at the disappearance 
of the generals now found time to assert itself. 
Jumbo, having scoured the hillside, the retreat- 
ing enemy, the trees, the clouds, and the blue 
sky, with a piercing gaze at length glanced 
idly over the cliff, not that he expected to see 
anything there, but because there was no place 
else to look. He was so astounded at what 
he saw, that he would probably have jumped 
overboard had the ever-present Sawed-Off not 
caught him by the arm. 

Those of you who have lived long enough 
and traveled far enough, may at some place 
have seen that wonderful sight—a_hat-rack 
with an overcoat hung on it. If you can re- 
member how that coat looked, you will have a 
fairly good picture of the heroic appearance 
of these two famous generals. 

When the twins were pushed over the edge 
of the cliff, Reddy went first, pulling Heady 
after him. They shot down at a sickening 
velocity, and seemed to be “ checked through” 
for the rocks at the foot of the cliff. After 
scorching down the air thus for a few minutes 
—as it seemed to them — Reddy struck the 
top branches of an old tree growing in a gash 
in the cliff. They broke the force of his fall, 
but he could not stop till Heady, who was 
following after like a dutiful brother, came 
crashing after him. Their four arms caught 
over a stout lower bough, and there they hung 
like two Kilkenny cats over a clothes-line. 

They were brought up with a suddenness that 
nearly shook their eyebrows loose, and there 
theystuck. And since their arms were strong, and 
he and Reddy had a good grip on each other 
when they fell, they were safe for the moment. 
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And there they hung, too scared to speak or 
cry out, unable to see above, and afraid to 
look below, and wondered how long they 
could hang. 

When Tug and Jumbo saw their two gen- 
erals waving in air o’er the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, it did not take them 
long to determine what steps were necessary 
for relief. The twins were caught in a place 
where the cliff was so sheer that it was impossi- 
ble for them to gain a footing or to climb 
back to safety as Reddy had climbed up to the 
fort. Plainly the only way to save them was 
to rope them in. 

While the rest of the fellows were shouting 
encouragement to the exhausted generals be- 
low, Tug and Quiz, who were both good run- 
ners, set off for a neighboring farm-house at 





the top of their speed. There they did not 


stop to say “ By your leave, Madam!” but cut | 
down two or three clothes-lines, while the | 


farmer’s wife tried in vain to “sick” a large but 
sleepy dog on them. 

Then they decided that the clothes-line would 
be too weak, and went to the old-fashioned 
well and cut loose the cable, dragged it up 
dripping, and started back for the fort. They 
would have run as fast as they could, anyway ; 
but the fact that the farmer and his two sons came 
after them with pitchforks made them run even 
faster than they could. They finally reached the 
fort, panting and exhausted, and while the rest 
of the boys took care of the farmers, hastened 
to turn over the rope to the rescuers. 





The rope was tied under the arms of Bob- 
bles, who had insisted upon the privilege of 
making the descent. The huge Sawed-Off ap- 
pointed himself anchor, and a line of other men 
formed behind him to steady the rope. Bob- 
bles was let down as rapidly as possible, and 
soon appeared, like a rescuer from the skies, at 
the side of the twins. 

Each wanted him to take the other up first, 
and they came near letting go and resuming the 
battle; but Bobbles snatched Reddy out of the 
fray. The first ascent was made without dif- 
ficulty, and Bobbles was lowered away again. 
He gota good grip upon the absolutely exhausted 
Heady, and signaled for the men above to heave 
away. They were brought up with a jerk and a 
long pull and a strong pull and a pull all to- 
gether; then the rope began to creak omin- 








BOBBLES LEAVES THE CONSPIRATORS BEHIND (SEE PAGE 402.) 


ously, and in one place a sharp rock caught it 
and began to gnaw it. 

Desperately Bobbles watched that rope, and 
begged it to hold out. Desperately he clung 
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to the jaded Heady. Seeing the sure failure 
of the cable, Tug dropped down to the first 
ledge and tried to ease it where it was fraying ; 
even the rotten old rope seemed to grit its 
own strands together, and it managed to eke 
its own strength out until it had its double 
burden over the ledge. Then it parted with a 
thump, and all its work would have been in 
vain, and the two would have gone over back- 
ward, had not Tug steadied them and saved 
their balance. 

The terror of the ordeal sent the three boys 
home very faint, and badly bruised. Neither 
Reddy nor Heady had won the battle,—I 
mean, both had won it,—so honors were even, 
and peace was declared. 

And thus ended one of the greatest battles 
of modern times! 


Then came more snow, and the hill of the 
Hawk’s Nest was once more white and slip- 
pery. Now that it had been brought into such 
prominence, it suddenly dawned upon all Lake- 
rim that it was as magnificent a spot for the 
peaceful delights of coasting as for the grim 
game of war. 

Sleepy and Quiz were struck with an idea — 
a thing that occurred to them about once a 
year. They decided to introduce into the be- 
nighted town of Lakerim the foreign luxury 
of the toboggan. They determined to make 
this toboggan themselves. 

About this time they read one of those beau- 
tiful articles that teach boys how to make 
things at home. As usual with these articles, 
it required only the skill of a regular mechanic 
and twice as much money as the article would 
cost at any store. 

But Sleepy and Quiz were undeterred. At 
a lumber-yard they found, and purchased at 
great expense, a long, broad plank. After try- 
ing to smooth it for themselves, and succeeding 
only in dulling the blades of the plane of an 
indignant carpenter, and gouging the board 
almost beyond recognition, they concluded to 
have this done by the carpenter. After an 


experiment or two they also had a blacksmith 
make them a couple of flat iron runners. 

It only remained to curl up the head of the 
toboggan. This was a very simple thing to do 


— according to the article, which said that all 
you had to do was to steam it. 

Quiz and Sleepy knew very little about steam- 
ing lumber, and after much pondering, decided 
that it consisted in pouring boiling water on 
the wood. So one bitter cold night they brought 
the board out to Sleepy’s kitchen door, and 
poured upon it three kettlefuls of boiling water. 
It froze almost as soon as it struck. Then 
they got down on their knees, and pulled and 
tugged at the refractory plank, which showed 
about as much inclination to curl as Sleepy’s 
hair did. Pull and wrench as they would, the 
board clung to its beautiful flatness. 

At length Quiz looked at Sleepy and said : 

“ I don’t think much of tobogganning.” 

And Sleepy looked at Quiz and said: “ It ’s 
all out of style, anyway.” 

So they bade each other good night and 
went home to bed. 

And that was the end of tobogganning at 
Lakerim. 

The rest of the boys never knew what a sur- 
prise they missed when this great Toboggan 
Trust went bankrupt. They found compensa- 
tion, however, in the oldtime coasting of their 
fathers. But their acquaintance with the 
Hawk’s Nest left them dissatisfied with the 
hills that had in previous winters given them 
so much delight. 

Coasting tracks that had been thought steep 
and long now looked tame and puny. 

Finally, Bobbles, who was the best coaster 
of the dozen, got them together, and led them 
out to the Hawk’s Nest, dragging their twelve 
sleds after them. They trudged through the 
thickets, floundered through the snowdrifts, and 
made a careful survey of the whole territory. 

Bobbles planned a course to perfect which 
required only a half-day’s work, and they fell 
to it with a will. It was only necessary to take 
out a section of the rail-fence, and hide the rails 
where the farmers could not find them to put 
them back, clear away the brush and under- 
growth, move a few sharp rocks out of the 
path, and build a bridge or two of stone and 
snow. When this was done there was a right 
royal hippodrome. It started from the fort, and 
included all sorts of tests of sledding skill, from 
long inclines to sudden descents, from great 
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arcs-to sharp swerves, from heavy tracks of 
sodden snow to the glassy channel of the little 
brook. There were ravines to cross on narrow 
tracks; there were hurdles to jump, and little 
unbridged gaps to overleap; there was even 
one hill to climb with the impetus gained be- 
fore; there was a loop to make around a little 
knoll, and then, at the last, a giddy declivity 
that shot down for a long run out on the lake. 
As the hawk, whose nest gave his name to the 
promontory, would have swooped from the begin- 
ning of the course to the end thereof, it would 
have been a good half mile. With all the 
turns and windings and doublings back upon 
the path, it was three times the distance. 

The dozen were rapturous over their new 
course, and believed that nothing in the world 
had ever been so fine. They saw nothing to 
envy in the joys of bird-life or the speed of ex- 
press trains, and spent on the course all the 
time they could get, legitimately or otherwise, 
from school hours. It was even so dear to 
them that they did not begrudge the long, long 
climb they had to pay in advance for the short 
luxury of the descent; this is the final test of a 
coasting-place. 

Sledding with these boys was something more 
than starting off, trusting to reach the bottom 
and letting the sled do the rest. Some had as 
fine and scientific theories about the building 
and the best lines of a sled as any Herreshoff 
about the lines of a yacht. They would not 
leave the matter to the choice of their parents, 
and take any sled they happened to find in 
their stockings Christmas morning. They ar- 
gued over their pet models, and rode hobbies 
in sled-manufacture with more ardor than they 
ever discussed the Magna Charta or the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. At the stores they 
drove the dealers almost crazy with their fine 
points on sled-architecture, and had out every- 
thing on runners in the town for inspection. 

The most scientific of them all was Bobbles. 
Sledding with him was a serious business — an 
art. His sled was a beautiful sylph !—long 
and slim, yet stout and low. It was not painted 
with the disgraceful curlicues and hideous 
scenery usually put on sleds. The natural 


grain of the wood was just varnished and left 
in its own beauty. The only painting on it was 
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the name, and this was in small letters on the 
inside of one of the runners, where it would 
not be seen. That name was “ Betsy.” 

There was only one girl in town who had 
that name, and it may have been only a coin- 
cidence, for Bobbles had not told her that it 
was on the sled, and he was always very much 
flustered and embarrassed in her presence. He 
was more at ease with any of the girls than 
with her. 

And yet he always chose her as his partner 
when his own sled carried double ; and when he 
steered the long bob-sled full of girls and boys 
down the hill, he always made her sit next to 
him, and advised her to hold on to him very 
tight. 

But after a number of mishaps on the Hawk’s 
Nest course the girls began to fight shy of the 
place, and left the boys to contests of skill and 
speed among themselves. Bobbles almost al- 
ways won when there was no accident, and he 
was generally looked on as the champion 
coaster of Lakerim. 

When, then, as a final wind-up of the season 
of snow, he proposed a grand race, they in- 
sisted that it should be a handicap, and that he 
should be the scratch man. He modestly said 
that he knew they could beat him, but he made 
no objections to the outrageous handicap im- 
posed upon him. The order in which they 
were placed at the start was this: 

At the scratch stood the champion, Bobbles, 
with “ Betsy.” Five yards down the course stood 
Tug, with a good low sled; and five yards fur- 
ther was Punk, also well equipped. At the 
15-yard line, Jumbo and Sawed-Off waited 
for the signal. They did not belong in the 
same class, but refused to be separated. At the 
25-yard line B. J. stood, as nervous as one of 
the desperadoes in his dime novels, when the 
all-powerful hero has a bead on him. His no- 
ble steed was named the “ Red Rover,” and it 
was as black as one of the “ low, rakish crafts ” 
his pet pirates sailed in. Two and one half 
yards further down, Pretty was waiting, with a 
gorgeously painted sled covered with flowers 
and bluebirds. 

At the 35-yard mark Reddy and Heady were 
stationed, with sleds that could not be told 
apart. At 40 yards was Quiz. Almost in- 
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visible in the distance was Sleepy, leaning 
against a tree with a heavy wooden contrivance 
at his feet. Its runners were all rusty, and he 
had hired a small boy to tote it up the hill for 
him. He paid the boy with a knife,— when he 
got to the top of the hill,—and then the boy 
discovered that one of its blades was broken. 
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second plump himself on his sled at the mark. 
Two shots in quick succession were to mean a 
false start, and a return for a re-trial. Inspec- 
tors were placed at each of the starting-points, 
except History’s, which was out of sight around 
the cliff. 

At the first shot Bobbles, who stood far back 





“‘THE GALE THREATENED EVERY MOMENT TO TAKE THE MAST RIGHT OUT OF HER.” (SEE PAGE 404.) 


Quite invisible from the starting-point was His- 
tory, with fifty yards to his advantage. His 
sled was a high, rickety affair with wickerwork 
runners. 

The regulations of the course could be sum- 
marized something like this: 

Each man was to stand as far back from his 
starting-point as he wished. At the first shot 
of a pistol he was to run forward, and at the 





of the scratch-line, dashed forward so zealously 
that he failed to discover a stone in the way, 
and tripped. Two shots rang out, and brought 
back the contestants, much to Sleepy’s disgust, 
and to the entire indifference of History, who 
was too much absorbed in thinking about some 
puzzling big words, to notice the recall. He 
sat himself down cross-legged on the back of 
his sled, and went serenely on his way. 
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On the second start the men got off beauti- 
fully. Bobbles made a long, swift run, and 
flung himself and his sled to the ground with a 
beautiful impetus. For a few yards from the 
starting-point the grade was easy. Then the 
track ran out on a ridge where one of the re- 
dans had been. It dropped suddenly down 
the ravine. 

There Bobbles flew past a pair of heels which 
he recognized as Sleepy’s, for that wideawake 
knight had drifted head foremost into a deep 
snowbank. Perhaps he thought it looked like 
a feather-bed. When he extricated himself, he 
resumed his place on his sled, and struggled on 
at the tail of the procession. 

Bobbles saw Sleepy’s plight without regret, 
and, like the Count of Monte Cristo, simply 
murmured ; “ One!” 

Tug and Punk had passed Jumbo and Sawed- 
Off, and when Bobbles shot over one of the 
snow arches that bridged the deep ditch, he 
came up with the misfit chums. These two 
had cooked up a scheme to prevent Bobbles’ 
winning the race. They tried an old jockey 
trick, and with Jumbo a little ahead, and 
Sawed-Off just at his side, Bobbles found him- 
self tightly boxed, and unable to pass either. 
He expressed his opinion of such a manceuver 
in very vigorous language; but the two con- 
spirators simply laughed at him, and guyed 
him. These “Three Musketeers” jogged along 
together thus at a fine rate until they passed 
Pretty, whose sled was too handsome to go 
very fast. Bobbles gave him only a glance, 
and put him in the catalogue of defeated com- 
petitors, with the one word, “ Two!” 

A sharp swish round a sharp curve unhorsed 
Punk, who had been going beautifully; and he 
barely managed to roll out of the way before 
they ran him down. His empty sled bounded 
along like a runaway till it banged into a 
bowlder, and lost one runner. 

And Punk made Three. 

The course now entered the glassy surface 
of the brook, and the sleds bowled along like 
a winter wind. To make sure that the cage in 
which they kept Bobbles should not be broken, 
Sawed-Off reached out one of his long arms, 
and hung on to Jumbo’s sled. 

Bobbles howled, “ Foul!” 
VoL. XXV. —51. 


“ Murder!” and 
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“ Police!” in furious rage; but the trio were 
hid in the channel of the brook from the sight 
of any of the judges; and Sawed-Off and Jumbo 
almost fell off their sleds with snickering. 

A little further on, the brook grew very shal- 
low, and went over a bed of stones, so that the 
race-course had to make a quick turn to the 
right. The turn was too quick for B. J. He 
was pretending he was a noble Western scout, 
with a beautiful white lady, whom he had res- 
cued from the Indians, seated behind him on a 
swift mustang. This distracted his attention, and 
he found himself and his mustang jolting and 
scraping among the jagged stones. When he 
came to himself, and got back to the course, 
one runner—I should say, one leg of his 
bronco — was broken, and he could only yell 
his encouragement to the three boon compan- 
ions, Jumbo and Sawed-Off and the captive 
Bobbles. 

“ Four!” said Bobbles. 

Looking past the legs of Jumbo, Bobbles de- 
scried Quiz loping along ahead. Quiz was 
asking himself how long he could keep up his 
splendid speed, when he saw ahead of him a 
gap in the road. He tried to leap it, but was 
lying too far back on his sled, and slammed 
against the opposite edge, and fell backward. 
He had read of a boy that lay flat on the 
railroad track while an express train passed 
harmlessly above him. So he remained where 
he lay, and saw the three sleds leap over him 
and take the ditch beautifully. 

Bobbles’ toe almost took off Quiz’s nose, 
but he only looked down at his prostrate rival, 
and mentally cut another notch on an imag- 
inary stick. 

The Fifth man was out of the way. 

Bobbles ran along with his unwelcome es- 
corts, and thought he never should shake loose 
from them. Just as he had determined on the 
desperate ruse of applying the brake,— that is, 
dragging his heel along the snow,— and letting 
the two rivals get on ahead, so that he could 
extricate himself and try to pass them on the 
outside, a log hove insight. Sawed-Off balked 
at this hurdle, his runners jabbed into it, and 
he floundered off to one side. Jumbo lifted 
the head of his sled just at the right moment, 
and bounded over, with Bobbles at his heels. 
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Instead of going on with the race, however, 
Jumbo ran himself into a buffer of a snowdrift, 
and went back to see what was the matter with 
Sawed-Off. 

Bobbles, finding that his bitter foes were 
thus dispersed, found himself at Sixes and 
Sevens. 

This left four more men to beat, and a 
glance at the surrounding country showed him 
that he was coming into the last quarter of the 
track. Now that he was free from the hin- 
drance of Jumbo, he sailed along at his old 
speed. The course soon returned to the brook 
for a stretch of about a hundred yards. Just 
before he turned into it he saw Tug’s hind 
foot disappearing around the curve. When 
he came out on the ice there was as pretty 
a contest as a body could wish to see. 

Bobbles gained slowly but surely upon the 
fleeting Tug, and when they had reached the 
loop he was within a yard or two of Tug’s 
heels. This annoying little distance he cut 
down as they swept round the circle, until 
at the end of the loop he was almost alongside. 
Then he bethought him of the trick of the 
chariot-drivers, and seeing a chance to make 
a slight gain, tried to cut inside Tug’s course ; 
but, by a slight miscalculation, he drove the 
prow of his sled into his rival’s rudder, and 
swung him off his path until the enraged Tug 
could only save himself from jamming into 
an oak-tree by going clear round the loop once 
more. 

Tug was furious over his misfortune, but he 
was not a cry-baby, and would not report the 
foul to the judges. 

Bobbles could not stop to think how far 
he had driven Tug aside, for the next curve 
brought on his horizon the Twins. They were 
going it neck and neck, each one trying to kick 
the other off his sled, and the other challenging 
each to get off and fight. They were too 
much engaged in these brotherly exchanges 
of courtesy to pay much heed to their coasting, 
and when they reached the hill they had very 
little impetus to take them up it. 

Their sleds slackened up on the ascent, and, 
with what B. J. would have called “one fell 
swoop,” Bobbles was upon them. e 

But Bobbles’ delight over this sudden gain 
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was diminished when his own fiery charger 
began to slow up. All the terrific speed he 
had gathered on the preceding mile was lost 
in a sudden inclination of his steed to turn 
into a snail. It began to look as if he would 
never reach the top of the hill, and he wiggled 
and squirmed despairingly. The ardor of his 
flight barely managed to live until he had 
crept to the last inch of the ascent, and there 
it flickered out. He was, however, so well 
up that the ends of his runners stuck out be- 
yond the edge, and by sliding his weight for- 
ward he was able to bend the sled over and 
resume the race. 

Reddy and Heady were stalled hopelessly 
just six inches from the beginning of the long 
stretch down to the lake. They slid off their 
sleds into each other’s arms, and proceeded to 
pummel and kick until both had just breath 
enough to exclaim: 

“*Nough!” 

But to Bobbles, speeding onward, they were 
only Nine and Ten. 

All of his rivals were left in the lurch but 
History, and Bobbles looked in contempt at 
the puny rival ahead. 

But History was going down the long steep 
of the home-stretch, and could see the girls 
waiting anxiously in the distance. He was the 
most surprised of them all that he was in the 
lead. He gave one glance back at Bobbles 
rushing down upon him, and shifted his posi- 
tion to as good an imitation of Bobbles as he 
could make. His sleigh leaped forward with a 
gain of speed that scared him half to death, 
But as it would have been more risky to drop 
off than to stick on, he had nothing to do but 
to fight it out. 

Meanwhile Bobbles was making a beautiful 
race. He lay out on his left side with the left 
leg curled up under him, and his right thrown 
out at the back as a rudder. His left arm 
stretched out along the left runner of his coaster. 
His speed grew with the steepness—or should 
I say “stepth ” ?—of the mountain-side, and he 
flew along as swift as a gull inthe wind. There 
was no resisting his skill and his speed, and he 
was soon almost neck and neck with History, 
for whom Nature and the law of gravity were 
doing more than their share. 
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Fly as he would, wriggle as he would, how- 
ever, Bobbles could not push past his despised 
rival. The shore of the lake and the finishing- 
line were only a few seconds away, and Bobbles 
grew sick at heart to think that he should be 
beaten or tied by—Hrstory above all! It 
would have been hard enough if it had been 
Tug or Jumbo,— but History! 

There seemed to be no escaping this humilia- 
tion, however, until History thought he had an 
inspiration. He determined to win the victory 
and cover himself with glory. He had never 
won an athletic prize. Now was his chance. 
He had a pair of skates slung round his shoul- 
ders, and his bulging pockets were filled with 
heavy school-books. These he quickly threw 
off into the snow, and flung after them even 
his spectacles, and dashed on, now unable 
to see ten feet before him. 

But History had never been a very brilliant 
student in physics, and his idea was his own un- 
doing. For, by lightening his weight, he had 
also by just that much taken off the hold of 
his friend Gravity. Bobbles, being thus the gainer 
in comparative weight, had now the superior 
inertia. 

The law of gravity carried him just a little 
faster than History, and to his complete delight 
he found himself creeping past his despised and 
feared rival. History was a whole length to 
the rear when the race-course ran out on the 
lake. His sled struck a bump and slipped off 
to one side, and went out upon the lake far 
from the finishing-line. And when it finally 
stopped and he waited blindly for the expected 
ovation, he heard far off to one side the cheers 
that greeted Bobbles as he darted across the 
line and won almost without competitors. For 
the others had either had to take a second start, 
or came in Jong after Bobbles. 

There was unlimited hilarity when Bobbles 
was presented with the prize. Since everybody 
had expected him to win, and had prophesied 
his victory, everybody could tell everybody else, 
“T told you so.” Accordingly, everybody was 
happy. 

But the very happiest of all was the girl 
Betsy, and Bobbles was so glad that she was 
so glad, that when no one was looking he 
lifted up the winning sled and showed her her 
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name on the runner, and told her she was his 
mascot, and had really won the race. 

After the first joy of winning, Bobbles noted 
that Tug was a very bad second in the race. 
He began to think things over, and suddenly 
walked up to his disgruntled rival, stuck out 
the silver loving-cup they had given him for 
a prize, and said: “This belongs to you by 
rights, Tug. I guess I fouled you.” 

Immediately Tug’s anger vanished, and he 
said : “ Get out, Bobbles! You had me beaten 
anyway. You were night on my heels. I ’ll 
punch your head if you say anything more.” 

So Bobbles said nothing more. 


When Lakerim had beaten the proud stu- 
dents of the Charleston Academy so handily at 
hockey, they had promised to go over to 
Charleston and give their victims a chance 
to return the compliment. They were particu- 
larly anxious to do this because Charleston was 
city enough to support an inclosed skating-rink 
of artificial ice. This made it possible to 
charge an admission fee, and as the Lakerim 
Athletic Club was out for money to build its 
clubhouse, it seized the first opportunity to de- 
scend like wolves upon the fold of the Charles- 
ton Academy. 

The first opportunity came on Washington’s 
Birthday, which was a holiday. The Dozen 
very wisely thought that the most patriotic 
thing any good American could do to cele- 
brate the memory of that glorious victor was 
to win some battle from some enemy. 

The morning of the 22d of February found 
them ready for the journey. Several of the 
boys had built a large ice-boat, and had stepped 
into it a mast from a sloop owned by Bobbles’s 
father — and lent to the Club by Bobbles while 
his father was out of town. This gave them a 
mainsail that was too big even for the big ice- 
boat, and caused its capsizing many a time. 

But the Dozen scorned such light things as 
bumped heads and ripped clothes, and scorned 
even to reef in the sail as it needed. 

The wind was light the morning these hardy 
mariners sailed, and they reached Charleston 
barely in time to keep a large and excited au- 
dience from demanding their money back. 

You have already read one long account of 
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the way the Lakerims played hockey, and you 
need not fear another. It must suffice to say 
that practice had improved their team-play, as 
well as their individual skill, until they had no 
need to rely on luck for a victory. 

They won an exciting game by a score of 
6-3, and started home with seventy-eight dol- 
lars and seventy-six cents as their share of the 
gate-receipts. 

When they came out of the rink the after- 
noon was well advanced toward night, and a 
light snow was sifting down. The weather 
looked ominous, and a mean wind was running 
amuck through the streets of Charleston. The 
boys buttoned their overcoats tightly round 
their magnificent chests, and set out for the 
wharf at a brisk trot. 

There they found the ice-boat creaking un- 
der the wind and complaining to be off and 
home again. By the time they had made sail 
and werked well out into the lake, the snow 
was falli:g fast and thick, and the wind was 
whipping it so hard that the flakes stung like 
needles of ice. 

The wind swept the floor of the lake clean, 
but drove the snow in drifts against the banks. 
B. J. was the skipper. 

The whirling snow hid the banks of the lake, 
and the black sky had never a star to guide the 
confused mariners. Things were beginning to 
look dark for the men, and they had long 
ceased whistling to keep up their courage. The 
wind was doing whistling enough for all of 
them, and its tune was not encouraging. 

“Brrr!” said Tug. “If we don’t get some- 
where pretty soon, we ’re goners. Where are 
we, anyway, Captain?” 

B,. J. was more aware of their danger than 
they, for he had completely lost his bearings. 
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He took the compliment without any pleasure, 
and said as bravely as he could, “ We should 
be passing Buzzard’s Rock about now.” 

Buzzard’s Rock was a little point of stone 
that stuck up in the middle of the lake, and 
had barely soil enough to hold the roots of a 
dead tree. It was the home of the ancient 
buzzard who gave the place its name. 

“Tf we get lost out here,” said Bobbles, 
“ there will be nothing to do but freeze; and it 
won’t take much longer to do that.” 

B. J. ordered his crew to make another at- 
tempt to reef sail, but the deck was so slippery, 
their speed was so dizzy, and their hands and 
arms were so numb with chill, that they had to 
give it up, though the gale threatened every 
moment to take the mast right out of her. 

All B. J. could do was to stick to the tiller, 
and hope to reach home before they froze, or 
the mast broke and left them out in a blizzard. 

One or two of the boys had already an- 
nounced that they were no longer cold, but 
were very sleepy; and knowing what that 
meant, the rest of the boys were pounding them 
and pleading with them to keep them awake. 
Bobbles had just started to sing, with the idea 
that he might cheer up their flagging hearts, 
when out of the blackness ahead there loomed a 
deeper blackness. 

With a terrible crash and jar, the ice-boat 
struck and broke up, and the mast and sail 
went by the board. 

The shock was enough to waken the sleepi- 
est of them from his lethargy; and when they 
had picked themselves up, doubly aching with 
cold and bruises, they made out the gnarled 
trunk of a dead tree. 

And Bobbles gave a ghostly cry: “ Buzzard’s 
Rock!” 


(To be continued.) 
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By Tupor JENKs. 





Op Dr. Johnson, who is as well known to 
modern generations as any man of his time, 
because of the biography written by Boswell, 
said a great many wise things that were none 
the less wise because they were said in big 
words. A good joke at his expense was made 
by Oliver Goldsmith when he said that if Dr. 
Johnson were to make little fishes talk, he would 
make them talk like whales. One of the most 
frequently quoted sayings by this wise doctor is 
that in which he said there were two kinds of 
knowledge, “knowing a thing, and knowing 
where to find it.” 

School is a place for teaching children how 
to know things, rather than for providing them 
with knowledge ; and after children leave school 
they are tempted to think they have thrown 
away a great deal of time because they have 
forgotten much over which they have spent 
many hours. For instance, after once leaving 
school, a boy may never in his life be called 
upon to draw a map, and he may, therefore, 
think that map-drawing is a useless study. 

To which branch of knowledge, as it is di- 
vided by Dr. Johnson, does map-drawing belong ? 
You would naturally think, at first, that when 
you drew a map of North America the object 
was to learn the shape of the continent and the 
boundaries of the natural and political divisions. 
But a little thought will show you how un- 
likely it would be that a man would ever need 
to refer only to his memory for such information. 
Unless he happened to be wrecked upon a 
desert island or becalmed upon a yacht, it would 
take him only a few moments to refer to an 
atlas; and in an atlas he would find a map a 
hundred times better drawn than any he could 
construct without its aid. If, therefore, map- 
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drawing was meant only to provide the student 
with a mental atlas, it would be a great waste 
of time. The real object of such a study is to 
teach the pupil what map-drawing really is — 
what the lines mean, how the facts are put 
down, and, in general, the language used for 
expressing geographical facts on paper. Hayv- 
ing drawn a map, the other maps become in- 
telligible. 

There are certain things, however, which one 
ought not to have to look up. Two simple in- 
stances are the multiplication-table and the 
spelling of common words, The time spent 
upon these in school is given to acquiring 
knowledge ; for if one had to refer to the table 
or to the dictionary to solve the easy ques- 
tions that come up in keeping accounts or in 
writing a letter, each of these little ques- 
tions would cause a serious delay. These in- 
stances will illustrate clearly the difference be- 
tween knowledge which should be carried in 
the head, and knowledge which may safely be 
sought elsewhere. It is to be feared that 
teachers often fail in giving the proper amount 
of time and attention to instructing their pupils 
in regard to knowledge which is not to be mem- 
orized. Mr. William Hawley Smith, in the 
“New York School Journal,” makes the plea 
that “ schools should teach children not books 
themselves, but the right use of them.” He 
says, addressing his grown-up reader: “ You, 
in your library, desire information in chemistry 
or history, and you reach out your hand, and, 
upon due search, you find what you want and 
utilize it according to your needs; and doing 
this, you have used books to advantage. But 
your son who is in school, though he has this 
same book, will be set to memorize it from first 
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to last... .” Yet, “if when he gets into the 
field of actual work he needs knowledge which 
this book contains, he can go to it and utilize it 
as you do now.” 

All readers, speakers, editors, and other pub- 
lic teachers need to consult books of facts con- 
tinually. Without these books they would be 
nearly helpless, except, possibly, in one or two 
fields; for instance, one man might know the 
history of a single country, another might be 
fully informed in one part of a science, and so 
on. Yet, even in these special instances the 
knowledge of one man could not for a moment 
compare in fullness or accuracy with that con- 
tained in a volume costing, perhaps, a dollar, 
and not larger than he could easily tuck into a 
pigeonhole, or even put into his pocket. It is 
easy to see, therefore, why the desk of a jour- 
nalist, the library of a minister or a doctor, the 
table of a professional writer, will contain a se- 
lected set of books of facts. These books, of 
course, will vary with the man’s work. A nat- 
uralist making a special study of birds will have 
the best authorities upon his own subject; the 
politician will have tables of votes, copies of 
laws, maps of political divisions, and so on. 
Whatever men have to do, if it be any but the 
merest hand labor, they need the printed report 
of what has been done by other men before 
them, or the helps that have been made by 
workers in the same field to save time and 
trouble. 

It is certain that the children who are to 
succeed their fathers and mothers in doing the 
work of the world will have to use these books, 
which are called “books of reference,” continu- 
ally; and yet it is unusual to see a young boy 
or girl who is aware of how easy it is to keep 
a great storehouse of knowledge at command. 
Even the majority of grown people have very 
little idea how to go to work to answer their 
own questions. The daily newspapers and 
other periodicals give up much space to an- 
swering questions which might be solved, with 
only the slightest trouble, by those who ask 
them. In fact, nearly every editorial office 
must devote considerable time to finding an- 
swers to questions for people who should be 
ashamed not to do this work for themselves. 
Suppose, for instance, a little boy is reading 
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a story, and he comes to the word “ chatelaine.” 
It may seem to him an interesting bit of lan- 
guage. He thinks he would like to know what 
it means. Consequently, he shuts his book, 
keeping his finger in the place, and runs down- 
stairs to where his father is busy in the study 
preparing a speech upon the coming school 
election. “ Father,” he says, “ what is a chate- 
laine ?” 

We will suppose that his father is a man who 
has sufficient information to give a general an- 
swer to the question. 

“A chatelaine,” he may say, “is the lady 
who is the presiding mistress of a castle.” 

The boy opens his book, and reads again the 
sentence in which he found the word. Then 
he giggles. 

“ That can’t be right,” he says; “for here it 
speaks of a lady who ‘ hung a chatelaine to her 
belt.’ Besides, it says that the chAtelaine was 
made of hammered silver; so it can’t be a lady 
who is mistress of a castle.” 

“Oh,” his father replies, “that is different. 
There the word means a little contrivance 
ladies wear at their belts to hold chains from 
which they suspend keys and tablets, pin-boxes, 
and such things.” 

“Then how did you come to make such a 
mistake ?” the boy asks. 

“Tt was not a mistake,” his father replies. 
“ The word means what I said, too.” 

“It is queer that it should mean two such 
different things. How does it happen?” the 
boys asks. 

Then the father —if he happens to be the 
right kind of a father — puts aside his work and 


‘says, “ Bring me the dictionary.” 


The dictionary is brought, and opened to 
the word, and father and son devote a few mo- 
ments to the inquiry how a single word can 
have two meanings apparently so different. 
They find that “chAtelaine” comes from the 
French, and was at first spelled chastelaine, but 
that the s has disappeared, leaving only a little 
footprint in the shape of an accent over the a. 
Then it is discovered that chdée/aine is really a 
form of the word caste//an, a short form of the 
Latin word castellanus, meaning a man who is 
the keeper or owner of a castellum, or castle. 
And then the dictionary says “v. castle,” so 
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they turn back to castle. They find that castle 
comes from caste/ or chastel, which is the same 
word, in a different form, that now appears as 
“chateau,” and that it comes from the Latin 
castrum, meaning a camp, while cas/rum comes 
from casa, the Latin for hut, a word still in the 
same form in Italian. (A curious instance of 
this word is seen in the name of the boy who 
stood upon the burning deck, Casabianca, 
which is simply “ Whitehouse”.) Casa is the 
same word as “ case,” or cover,— that is, a cov- 
ering from the weather,— and that comes from 
the Sanskrit root chhad, which means a cover. 
Also from the same root come “cassock,” 
“chasuble,” and “casino,” which, it may sur- 
prise you to learn, are relatives of the chate- 
laine with which we started. Now, when we 
come to the meaning of chatelaine, we see that 
it meant, at first, the mistress of a castle—that is, 
akeeper of the keys to its supplies and stores 
—the housekeeper or housewife; and that her 
name was applied to the little bunch of keys 
carried at her belt, just as in English we speak 
of a “ housewife,” meaning a little case or box 
that contains needles, thread, scissors, thimble, 
and so on. So now we can see exactly how 
the same word can mean “a lady who is mis- 
tress of a castle,” and “a little contrivance for 
carrying at the belt keys and other useful 
things.” 

After the boy has learned all these things, he 
turns to his father a little scornfully, and says, 
“Humph! if I had known you were going to 
look in the dictionary, I could have done that 
myself.” Then, if his father does n’t say, “Why 
did n’t you? ” we ourselves may add that little 
moral to the fable. 

Would it not have been better if the small 
boy had been taught from the beginning to use 
the dictionary ? Not only would it have been 
a relief to his father, but a benefit to himself. 

Nearly all the questions that suggest them- 
selves to a child can be answered by three 
kinds of reference books: the dictionary, the 
encyclopedia, and the atlas. Each of these 
books covers a distinct field. The dictionary 
tells what is meant by words, and how words 
have come to mean what they are used to 
mean; the encyclopedia gives facts and hap- 
penings; and the atlas tells where things take 





place, and the relations of these places to one 
another. Just what sort of books you need 
depends entirely upon yourself. If you know 
enough to ask questions that require long and 
minute answers, you will need books that are 
full enough and complete enough to cover the 
subjects in detail. While you are young, and 
can ask only simple questions, you will find 
elementary books sufficient to answer them. 
But just as you need carry in your mind only 
the few facts that come up again and again, 
you will need to have at your side only the 
books which will answer the first simple ques- 
tions ; for when you.wish to go deeper into a 
subject you can go to your father’s library, or 
to the public library, in pursuit of the desired 
information. It would not be well to name 
particular books, as each child will find some 
especial book best suited to his own mind. It 
will be enough to say, in general, that ome 
should own, and be in the habit of consulting, 
a good dictionary ; and by this is not meant any 
of the very small school dictionaries, which are 
really little more than spelling-books. Their defi- 
nitions are worse than useless, and one might 
even say that until within a recent time there 
have been no useful popular dictionaries. For 
instance, let us try a dictionary published in 
1775, and a very good one for its time. Take 
the simple word “ ship.” The definition is, “a 
vessel made to pass over the sea, with sails.” 
It is not necessary to point out to any intelli- 
gent boy that this description gives absolutely no 
idea of what the word “ ship” means. It cov- 
ers both too little and too much. Not every- 
thing to which these words would apply is a 
ship; so they mean too much. They do not 
tell enough to explain the meaning of the word ; 
and so they say too little. If you will look 
at the definition of the same word in any big 
modern dictionary, you will be able to see 
plainly the difference between defining a word 
and merely writing down a loose explanation of it. 

In fact, modern dictionaries give, in their own 
line, a great deal that used to be found only in 
encyclopedias. It is best to have a good dic. 
tionary from the beginning, as daily use of any 
reference book soon teaches the user where to 
find the information it contains, and how to se- 
cure the most advantage from it. 
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In the old days, the small atlases were not 
good for much, as there was little care used in 
making them. But nowadays, by photography, 
large maps can be reduced to fill a small page, 
and consequently there are a large number of 
tiny atlases which yet contain good and clear 
little maps. If at the end of the book there is 
a good index of places, it will, for young readers, 
take the place of a gazetteer, especially if the 
encyclopedia used gives good descriptions of 
towns. The gazetteer, or list of places giving 
particulars as to number of inhabitants, and a 
statement of the principal buildings in cities, 
and so on, is, however, well worth having. 

In regard to an encyclopedia — to most peo- 
ple the word always means one of the bulky 
publications in twenty or more thick volumes, 
each of them heavy and difficult to handle. 
But there are also what are called single-volume 
encyclopedias, costing not more than a dollar 
or two apiece, and yet containing nearly all that 
is required for quick reference. If it is neces- 
sary to go further into particulars, it is always 
easy to consult larger books. 

One or two other books are also quite as 
useful, even if not so necessary. Roget’s “ The- 
saurus” is very helpful to one who wishes to 
express ideas exactly as they should be put. It 
groups words together according to their mean- 
ing, instead of alphabetically. For instance, if 
you wish to speak of some sort of trap, or cos- 
tume, or vessel, by referring to the thesaurus you 
will be able to find the word which exactly ex- 
presses your meaning, even if you do not re- 
member it sufficiently to be able to use the 
dictionary. By all means you should own a 
good Bible, containing the usual “ Helps,” such 
as a concordance, notes, and indexes. Every 
educated person must know the Bible, and only 
by constant use will it become familiar. When 
old enough to read Shakspere, a good edition 
with notes will be needed for your reference 
shelf. Besides these, you will have the books 
your special taste requires. 

The important thing is to learn how much 
may be found out by examining a reference 
book whenever you meet with a new expression, 
or one that is not thoroughly understood. If 
the boy whose father looked up the word “ chate- 
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laine” for him had been curious to know ex- 
actly what was meant by the “ Sanskrit” root, 
he would turn either to his dictionary or ency- 
clopedia, and there, under the word “ Sanskrit,” 
he would find a very interesting story of a lost 
language which has been recovered by the study 
of words in other languages. He would also 
learn that the recovery of the language has 
taught wise men so much of the story of the 
ancient people who spoke it that they have found, 
embedded in pieces of words, the history of a 
forgotten period. In learning of their life, we 
shall find reference to the parts of the earth 
where these people lived. Then the atlas will 
show us not only where these regions were, but 
will teach us how it is that their language tray- 
eled throughout Europe and became the foun- 
dation of the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish. 

It is not very difficult to use reference books. 
A little practice will soon teach any intelligent 
boy or girl where to find the facts he considers 
so interesting when he meets them in his reading. 
English literature is a storehouse of riches beside 
which Ali Baba’s cave is no more than a poor- 
house; and every one may possess the “ open 
sesame” by which to roli the rock away from 
its entrance. Once within, you will stand like 
Ali Baba, only puzzled to know which bag of 
gems is best worth rifling. Not only is there 
enough for you, but you may invite all your 
neighbors, and, in fact, all the world, to share 
the treasure with you, since it increases by use. 

The key to all these riches consists in know- 
ing where to look for information, and this is 
best learned by turning to those silent teachers, 
books of reference, which are never impatient, 
never unwilling to answer questions, never too 
busy, but always slaves to the magic lamp of 
knowledge. See to it, therefore, that you make 
a beginning. Own and keep under your hand 
a dictionary, an encyclopedia, and an atlas. It 
is not necessary to advise as to buying any 
particular ones. Begin with any good ones, 
and you will soon find which ones suit you best. 
They will prove to be a school which you will 
delight to attend, which is open only when you 
choose, and in which the studies are left entirely 
to your own taste and discretion. 

















GOING TOO FAR. 





By MILDRED HowELLs. 


A WoMAN who lived in Holland, of old, 
Polished her brass till it shone like gold. 
She washed her pig after all his meals, 

In spite of his energetic squeals. 

She scrubbed her doorstep into the ground, 





‘‘SHE POLISHED THEIR FEATURES OFF THEIR FACES.” 


And the children’s faces, pink and round, 
She washed so hard that in several cases 
She polished their features off their faces — 
Which gave them an odd appearance, though 
VoL. XXV.— 52. 
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She thought they were really neater so! 

Then her passion for cleaning quickly grew, 

And she scrubbed and polished the village 
through, 





“UP AND UP IN THE AIR SO HIGH.” 
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Until, to the rage of all the people, Till, when she came to her door next day, 

She cleaned the weather-vane off the steeple. It whisked her up, and blew her away — 

As she looked at the sky one summer’s night, Up and up in the air so high 

She thought that the stars shone out less That she vanished, at last, in the stormy sky. 
bright ; 

And she said, with a sigh, “If 7 were there, Since then it’s said that each twinkling star. 

I'd rub them up till the world should stare.” And the big white moon, shine brighter far. 

That night a storm began to brew, But the neighbors shake their heads in fear 

And a wind from the ocean blew and blew She may rub so hard they will disappear! 


4) 








A QUESTION OF SPELLING. 


By EpitrH M. THoMaAs. 


THEY were looking through their book “ Look! I ’ve found the ¢fa/unt/” 
With pictures of the Zoo; “Don’t say efalunt,” said Ray. 

Both too young to read the text, Said their mother: “ You should tell 
But each the pictures knew. Little brother what to say.” 

Will was three, and Ray was five — “ Don’t say efalunt—that ’s wrong; 
And five years old is ofd/ It ’s efadint/” said Ray. 

When his wiser brother spoke, “ Bfalint/” said little Will, 
Will did as he was told! In his confiding way. 
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TWO BIDDICUT BOYS 


And their Adventures with a Wonderful Trick Dog. 





By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





[This story was begun in the December number.| 


XV. 
“AN ENGLISH LORD WITH SIX TRUNKS.” 


Tue cook of the Star Grove Hotel was old 
and lame and cross, and she was put into 
specially ill humor that afternoon by being 
called upon to broil a beefsteak for a late- 
arriving traveler. 

“ He ’s just as pleasant as he can be,” said 
light-footed Jenny Ray, a college girl turned 
waitress for the summer, coming from the 
dining-room, after serving the traveler. “He 
told me to give this to the only cook he has 
found since he has been in the States who 
knows how to broil a beefsteak.” 

The old woman had seated herself in the 
broad-roofed, open passage connecting the 
dining-room and the summer kitchen, and was 
cooling her flushed face and heated temper in 
the breeze that blew freshly through. 

“Huh!” she said, looking at the coin which 
Jenny dropped into her hand. “Since he has 
been in the States? He ’s an English gentle- 
man, I ll be bound. Is there anything else he 
would like? There ’s a little of that sherbet 
left in the freezer.” 

The English gentleman woudd like the sher- 
bet, and it was served accordingly. 

“T hope he has come for the rest of the 
season,” the old cook muttered to herself. 
“ Well, what do you want?” 

Two tired, dusty, forlorn-looking boys came 
around a corner of the hotel, and stood waiting 
to have a word with her. 

“We don’t find anybody in the office,” said 
the younger of the two. 

“The office generally runs itself from now 
till the five-o’clock coach arrives,” she replied. 
“What might you be wanting in the office?” 
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“ We are looking for an acquaintance,” said 
the older boy, who was also the taller, and had 
a well-developed nose on a strong, honest face. 
“We thought he might have come to this 
hotel.” 

“He had on a loose-fitting brown coat, and 
he had a dog with him, the last we heard,” 
said the younger boy — Cliff Chantry, in short. 

“ There ’s been no such person here, with or 
without a dog,” said the old woman sourly. 
“There ’s been no arrival this afternoon, but 
an English gentleman, about an hour ago.” 

Cliff's face wore a hopeless expression ; it 


seemed useless to pursue the inquiry. But 
Quint queried : 

“ An English gentleman ? ” 

“An English gentleman,” she repeated 
haughtily. “ He is n’t the first one that ’s hon- 


ored this house, and I hope he won’t be the 
last. We had an English lord here once, and 
I ’m thinking this is another.” 

That she was not to prove a_ treasury 
of obliging information was evident enough. 
But Quint said: 

“ Did he — your English lord — come afoot, 
and carry a linen grip-sack ; was his shirt-collar 
just the least mite frayed about the edges ? ” 

With her other excellent qualities the old 
cook possessed a bold imagination, to which 
she now gave free rein. 

“He came in a carriage from the station, 
and he has six trunks coming this evening. He 
engaged the two best rooms in the house by 
letter, and ordered a beefsteak by telegraph. 
Not at all the sort of’ gentleman you claim as 
an acquaintance. Frayed shirt-collar, indeed !” 

The glowering look with which she said 
this discouraged further questions. The boys 
stepped aside for a brief consultation. 

It was now two hours since they had lost 
Winslow’s trail; and they had worn out their 
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strength and patience in the vain endeavor to 
pick it up again. Since the bread-and-milk 
they had had at the Mills farm-house, they had 
tasted nothing but cold water and wayside ber- 
ries, and they were faint with hunger. At the 
close of their whispered consultation Quint 
said : 

“ Beefsteaks are not exactly in our line; but 
if you can give us a couple of sandwiches, 
we 'll be glad to pay you for your trouble.” 

The old cook answered tartly, “The Star 
Grove Hotel ain’t a sandwich-shop, I ’d have 
you know. There ’s a grocery in the village.” 

“T gave them a string of yarns as long as a 
kite-tail!”.the old woman chuckled with mali- 
cious glee, as they disappeared around the cor- 
ner of the hotel. 

“But why did you?” said Jenny. 
seemed to be honest boys.” 

“ Claiming any guest of this house as a friend 
of theirs, and asking for sandwiches!” scoffed 
the cook. “Of course they never expected to 
pay for’em. An English lord—he, he! And 
six trunks!” 

Meanwhile the possible British nobleman 
strolled into the reading-room, where he glanced 
at the newspapers for a few minutes; then he 
took a turn or two on the long hotel piazza, 
and finally came around to the roofed passage 
where the cook still sat at her ease cooling 
her round face in the refreshing breeze. 

She was rather unpleasantly reminded of the 
two boys’ description of their “friend,” when 
she noticed the singular coincidence that this 
foreign tourist also had on a loosely fitting 
brown coat, and a standing shirt-collar, frayed 
about the edges. 

In suavity of manner, however, he was all 
that Jenny’s words and her own fancy had 
painted him. With an ingratiating smile he 
inquired : 

“ Have you, madam, seen a stray dog about 
here anywhere, while I have been in the 
dining-room ?” 

This was another remarkable coincidence. 
Without waiting for a reply, he went on glibly: 

“Mine chased a squirrel into some woods 
back here, and I left him barking up a tree. 
He’ll turn up before long; and if he does n’t find 
me the first thing, he ’ll make for the kitchen 


“ They 
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door. That’s a rule of his: a moral principle.” 
He laughed and looked about him. “Your 
hotel is delightfully situated. That shady re- 
treat is very inviting.” 

He walked back into the hotel, and pres- 
ently reappearing with a light duster on, strolled 
out into the grove. 

The old cook watched him with a curiously 
puzzled expression. 

“An English lord with six trunks!” she re- 
peated to herself with a derisive titter. “I 
suppose I ought to have told him his friends 
are looking for him; but that ’s none of my 
business. See the cheek of him now,” she 
suddenly exclaimed; “stretching himself in 
Mrs. Mayhew’s hammock, that she ’s so awful 
particular about! But that ’s not my affair, 
either. I ’ve something else to think of, from 
now till supper-time.” 


XVI. 
THE HOT BOX. 


On their way to the grocery the boys noticed 
three or four wagons halted on a side street, 
and a group of men and boys standing near 
one of them. After they had provided them- 
selves with a luncheon of crackers and cheese, 
Quint left Cliff sitting on the grocery steps, and 
went to speak with the teamsters. 

An axle-box of a heavy draft-wagon loaded 
with wood had become heated by friction, and 
the wheel had ceased to revolve. It was a 
rear wheel, and three men were lifting that cor- 
ner of the load by means of a plank used as a 
lever. Two others were swinging upon the 
wheel thus raised a few inches from the ground, 
while the one they were aiding gripped the 
spokes opposite the hub. One of the by- 
standers was holding a stick and a pot of 
grease, ready to give the axle the necessary 
oiling as soon as it was exposed. 

Seeing the wheel loosening a little, Quint 
also laid hold of the spokes, and forgetting how 
weary he was from his all-day tramp, helped 
pull it off. 

“You ’ve a pretty good grip, young man!” 
the teamster said to him. “I ’m much obliged 
to everybody.” 

Then, while the grease was being applied, 
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Quint introduced his own business to a remark- 
ably well-disposed audience. The driver of a 
light carryall remarked : 

“Your man was a slim-waisted party, not 
above three or four and twenty ?— and the dog 
looked like some kind of a spaniel ?—had on a 
collar with nickel-headed studs on it?” 

“The very same!” cried Quint. 

“That party,” said the driver of the light 
carryall, “ begged a ride of me this afternoon, 
and took his dog with him into the wagon.” 





“*THE DOG WAS HERE ONLY A LITTLE WHILE AGO,’ SHE TOLD THEM.” 


From the information he proceeded to give, 
Quint concluded that Winslow and Sparkler 
had been taken up not far from the crossing 
where he and Cliff lost track of them. The 
driver of the light carryall had come from that 
direction, and was now on his way back. 

“ How far did you carry them?” Quint in- 
quired. 

“ May be a couple of miles in this direction. 
and then half a mile off on the Fulton road, 
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where I had business with a man by the name 


of Ames. I left your chap there trying to sell 
his dog. Iam driving right back in that direc- 
tion. I can take you along and show you the 


house.” 

“ T jump at that!” Quint exclaimed. “Only 
please wait till I can speak to my chum.” 

Cliff, as he confessed afterward, was feeling 
that he could never get up from those grocery 
steps, when Quint came hurrying toward him 
with the exciting news. He was off the steps 


— SS 


' 





(SEE PAGE 415.) 


in an instant, quite forgetting that he had ever 
known fatigue; and in three minutes they were 
riding away with their new friend. He was 
sociable and had a good deal to say about 
Winslow ; among other things this: 

“ Before he got into my wagon, he took a 
long, glossy duster out of a bag, whipped the 
dust from his shoulders with it, and then put it 
on over his coat. There did n’t seem to be 
much left in the bag; so he just made a roll of 
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it, which he held in his lap, or under his arm. 
His dog lay in the bottom of the wagon, where 
he would n’t be much noticed.” 

“That accounts for our losing trace of them 
so suddenly,” said Cliff. “For we made in- 
quiries all along that road.” 

They related their adventures, and Quint 
asked the driver if he knew the Mills farm- 
house, where they were treated to bread and 
milk, and were laughed at by two bright girls. 

“J rather think I do!” the man replied, 
with a broadening smile. “ My name is Put- 
ney. If you had mentioned it, those girls 
might have told you I won my wife in that 
house. She is their eldest sister.” 

The boys were delighted to hear this, and 
went on praising the hospitality of the Mills 
household in a way that caused their new friend 
to take to them more and more. 

“Tt is n’t over three quarters of a mile from 
my house to theirs, across country,” he said. 
“ Now, I ’ll tell you what I ’ll do. I Il drive 


you to Ames’s; then if you find you ’ve missed 
your man again, and don’t see much chance 


of catching him or the dog, I ’ll put you on 
the way to my father-in-law’s, where I advise 
you to pass the night; or I ‘ll keep you over 
myself. Then you can start out fresh in the 
morning.” 

The boys were touched by the kindness of 
this proposal, and impressed by the wisdom of 
the advice. To Cliff particularly it seemed as 
if it would be the most blissful thing imaginable 
to settle down in some quiet farm-house for the 
night, talk over their adventures after a good 
supper, and then go to bed. He felt, as he told 
Quint afterward, as if he would like to sleep 
about forty hours out of the next twenty-four. 
He almost hoped that, if they did n’t come 
upon Winslow or Sparkler, they might not get 
any encouraging news of them, so that they 
would not feel obliged to bestir themselves fur- 
ther in the thankless business. 

The road was smooth, the country pleasant, 
the sun low, and the air cool; and the boys 
were enjoying greatly their restful mode of 
travel, when Quint suddenly threw up his 
hands, and uttered a startling cry. 

“There! Look! Hold on!” — at the same 
time making an instinctive clutch at the reins. 
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Cliff looked, and saw before them, coming 
on the roadside, running fast, a dog — the dog 
they sought — there could be no doubt of it — 
the trick-dog Sparkler! 


XVII. 
A MEETING AND A PARTING. 


“ Ou, jingo!” Cliff exclaimed. “Stop him! 
Stop him!” 

Whether he meant to “stop the horse,” or 
“stop the dog,” he himself could not have 
told. Before the wagon came to a halt, the 
boys tumbled themselves down over the wheel 
and foot-board, and rushed with outstretched 
hands to head off the fugitive. Sparkler was 
running ‘directly toward them ; and Cliff almost 
hoped for a moment that his pet was hastening 
to meet him, equally eager for their reunion. 

But the dog’s conduct quickly dispelled that 
fond fancy. There dangled from his collar 
just such a piece of cord as he started with in 
the morning, as if he had been running with it 
all day. He passed so near that Cliff actually 
reached down to clutch it, at the same time 
calling and coaxing, “ Sparkler! Come, Spark- 
ler!” when the animal turned suddenly aside, 
darted between the horse’s legs, escaped under 
the wagon, and was rods away before the boys 
were fully aware what had happened. 

“ That ’s the dog,” said Mr. Putney. 

“ Of course it is!” cried Cliff, wildly excited. 
“ He has been sold again!” 

“ And has gnawed his rope,” said Quint. 

“What will you do?” their new friend 
asked —“ follow him, or drive on with me, 
and see if you can find his master?” 

“His master has gone in the direction the 
dog took,” said Quint. “ Following one, we 
follow both.” 

“We can trace the dog more easily now, as we 
did in the morning, with the flying piece of 
cord to attract attention,” cried Cliff, once more 
full of the ardor of pursuit. 

“ Sorry to bid you and your carryall good-by, 
Mr. Putney,” said Quint; “but you see how it 
is.” And the boys shouted back their thanks 
and good-bys as they ran. 

The tide of human life, which had been at its 
lowest ebb when the Biddicut boys first touched 
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at the Star Grove Hotel, was by this time rising 
again, in and about that favorite summer resort. 

“ Where ’s my maid?” cried a bustling and 
important woman, coming out upon the piazza. 
“Where ’s Betsy? Betsy!” as the maid ap- 
peared, trundling a baby-carriage. “Who is 
that man lounging in my new hammock? Go 
at once!—say you have orders to take the 
hammock in, as its owner thinks it will rain. 
Dear me, what dog is that? How strangely he 
acts! Don’t dare to touch him, Philip! He 
may be mad.” 

The dog, just arrived, had a short piece of 
cord attached to his collar, and he was acting 
strangely indeed. There was n’t the slightest 
danger of Philip Mayhew or any other boy 
touching him, although two or three were soon 
trying to lay hold of the cord. 

He ran in at the door and out again, darted 
between two of his pursuers, who bumped 
heads as he slipped through their fingers, 
capered around the corner of the hotel toward 
the kitchen, occasionally dropping his nose to 
the ground, and finally ran into the grove, 
where he jumped joyously upon the trousers of 


the stranger, who, at Betsy’s request, was just 
then rolling out of the hammock. 
“That your dog, mister ?” cried Philip. 
“He is mine —he is everybody’s; at least, 


everybody seems to think so. What were you 
boys chasing him for?” said the stranger. 

“T thought he had got away from some- 
body ; I saw the rope on his neck,” replied 
Philip. 

“ That cord is very useful in the performance 
of one of his favorite tricks,” said the owner, 
with a peculiar laugh — stooping, however, and 
quickly removing the cord from the dog’s col- 
lar. “He can do things that will astonish you. 
If enough of the boarders were interested, 
I could show you, right here in the grove, 
or on the hotel piazza, what a wonderful dog 
he is.” 

“Show us his tricks! Oh, mister, show us 
some of his tricks!” clamored the boys. 

“ Get some men — some ladies — somebody 
that can appreciate the most intelligent canine 
creature in the world,” said the owner, looking 
around on his not very satisfactory audience of 
nurses and children. Just then the hotel gong 
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sounded. “It’s of no use now. Perhaps after 
supper—” He stooped again and caressed 
the dog. “ Look alive now!” 

The animal sat up immediately, raising his 
fore paws, to the delight of the boys and nurses. 

“What do you want? Food?” 

The dog made no motion, but watched his 
master with bright, intelligent eyes. 

“No; he has been fed, and so have I. 
Walk? takea walk?” The dog dropped one 
of his lifted paws. ‘That means ‘yes’; he 
would like to take a walk and see something of 
the beautiful country around here. I approve 
of his judgment. You see what sort of a prodigy 
he is, and you ’ll know what to expect if I am 
back in time to show you some of his tricks 
this evening.” 

About half an hour after this our two Biddi- 
cut boys came panting up the Star Grove drive- 
way. They had had more trouble than they 
expected in following Sparkler, having lost 
track of him in consequence of an unexpected 
turn he had made; and had learned to their 
bewilderment, that such a dog had been seen 
going toward the very hotel they had so lately 
visited. 

Eager to verify this report, they hastened up 
the piazza steps and met the office-clerk in the 
doorway. Yes, he said, a dog with a cord 
hanging from his collar had been dodging about 
there a little while ago, and he had last seen 
him running around the corner of the hotel 
pursued by some boys. 

Where were the boys? At supper. Which 
corner of the hotel? He told them; and a 
minute later Quint and Cliff were standing on 
the spot where they had interviewed the crusty- 
tempered old cook. 

The cook was no longer there, but presently 
Jenny Ray appeared, with some dishes on a 
tray, between the dining-room and the kitchen. 
She recognized them, and smiled at their 
question. 

“The dog was here only a little while ago,” 
she told them, “and I believe that the man 
himself was in the dining-room at the very 
time you were inquiring for him.” 

“The English lord!” exclaimed Cliff. 

Jenny laughed. “The cook told me how 
she fooled you. It was too bad!” 
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1 ’d like to fan her with her own gridiron!”’ 
said Quint indignantly. ‘“ Where is he now — 
the man who was in the dining-room ? ” 

“1 don’t know; he was in the grove till his 
dog came and found him. But I can’t stop 
longer!” And Jenny went on into the kitchen. 


SAID THE DOG-SELLER; 


“*HULLO!’ 


The boys hastened to the grove, where they 
found a nurse with two small children, and 
learned from her that Winslow had gone off 
with his dog shortly after the supper-gong 
sounded. 

She showed the way he had taken through 
the grove, and they started in pursuit. 


‘WHAT DO YOU WANT OF ME?’” 
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XVIII. 
THE WAYSIDE SHED. 


A pRIvEway skirting the grove in the rear 
of the hotel led to an open road not far be- 
yond. This the boys soon reached, and they 
were fortunate in hear- 
ing of Winslow and the 
dog before much time 
was lost in looking for 
tracks along the road. 

They found them- 
selves in a beautiful up- 
land, with the grove 
on their left, a rolling 
farm region on the other 
side, and before them a 
pleasant road stretching 
away to the westward, 
across a cool valley, 
toward distant wooded 
hills. The sun was not 
yet setting, but masses 
of black cloud with 
wondrously illumined 
edges surging up in a 
wild sky cast a strange 
gloom over all the land- 
scape. 

“There ’s rain-water 
in that cloud,” said 
Quint, “and thunder 
and lightning. I 
felt a storm brewing all 
the afternoon.” 

“Do you believe it 
will come here ?” Cliff 
asked. 

“If it keeps on the 
way it is moving, we 
shall get it,” Quint re- 
plied. “The lightning 
is having a circus!” 
as the black face of the cloud crinkled with 
sudden flashes. 

At no time during the day had they felt 
more certain hope of coming up with their 
game. If Winslow did not turn back on his 
course, or lose time by offering Sparkler for 
sale, and so allow them to gain upon him, he 


ve 


(SEE PAGE 418.) 
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must soon, they reasoned, seek shelter from the 
coming storm ; and they determined not to pass 
a wayside house without stopping to make 
inquiries. 

These stops caused some delay ; but they suc- 
ceeded in keeping his trail, and came at length 
to a gloomy hollow, where there was a solitary 
farm-house a little back from the street, and an 
open wagon-shed on the roadside. A short 
distance beyond this the road made a fork, 
arrived at which they were again puzzled, as 
they had been similarly so many times in the 
course of that day’s adventure. Although it 
was not yet night, the shadow of the advancing 
storm was gathering so fast that they would 
hardly have been able to detect footprints, even 
if any had been impressed in the hard, gravelly 
road-bed. 

“Well! what now, Quint?” said Cliff, his 
face showing pale and anxious in a gleam of 
lightning which just then lit up the landscape. 

“T ll go ahead on this left-hand road, which 
shows most travel,” Quint replied, “ while you 
wait here, or perhaps go as far as the first farm- 
house on the other branch. Whether we find 


out anything or not, we ‘ll both come back 
here; and the one who comes ‘first will wait 
for the other under that shed. That will be 
as good a shelter as any when the storm 
breaks.” 

A feeling of dread came over Cliff at the 
thought of parting from his friend, even for a 


brief interval, at such a crisis. The increasing 
darkness, the dazzling lightning, the far-off 
thunder rolling ever nearer, and the utter 
loneliness of their strange surroundings, filled 
him with vague forebodings. But without 
breathing a syllable of his shuddering fears, 
he agreed to Quint’s plan. So they separated 
at the fork, and hurried on their separate 
ways, bushy and hilly fields soon hiding each 
from the other’s view. 


Cliff had not gone far before he came to a 
farm-house, where he was assured no such man 
as he inquired for had been seen. A little far- 
ther on he met a wagon, the driver of which 
pulled up his horses reluctantly, shook his head 
sullenly, and with an anxious look at the sky, 
whipped his horses on again. 

VoL. XXV.— 53. 
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Cliff did not stop long to consider what he 
should do. A dazzling zigzag rift running 
across the blackness of the heavens, followed 
by an appalling crash of thunder and splashes 
of rain, put an end to all irresolution. 

“ By jingo!” he exclaimed aloud, with thrills 
of fear crawling all over him, “I am going 
back!” 

He hoped to find Quint in the shed before 
him; but it was empty. It was a most desolate 
place, but he was glad to have a roof between 
him and the lightning-riven sky and echoing 
thunder. He stood at the great opening and 
looked out, straining his eyes in the obscurity, 
or blinking at the glare, and listening for foot- 
steps, caring little now for Winslow, but long- 
ing for Quint to come. He seemed to think 
that, whatever happened, it would n’t be half 
so bad if his friend were present ; such comfort 
is companionship in times of trouble. 

He explored the shed. At one end was an 
old tip-cart, while nearer the center was a farm 
wagon, run in diagonally with the neap pushed 
into the vacant corner above a manger at the 
rear. He discovered, to his satisfaction, that 
the manger contained bundles of straw. This 
he gathered up, and made a bed of it on 
the ground against the end of the shed. Then 
again he stood in the opening, looking, listening, 
longing for his friend. A wind was rising, and 
the gusts blew whiffs of rain into his face, caus- 
ing him to draw farther back beneath the roof. 

“ Wishing won’t fetch him, and worrying won't 
do any good,” he said; and yielding to a sense 
of overpowering weariness, he lay down upon 
his bed of straw. 

He remembered how often, under the attic 
roof at home, he had been lulled to rest by the 
mild music of the wind and rain. Something 
like the same influence stole over him now, and 
he thought what comfort it would be to cuddle 
down there, forgetting Winslow and Sparkler 
and all anxiety and care, and sink into blissful 
slumber ! 

But where all the while was Quint ? 

It was darker again, but still light enough for 
him to perceive anybody who might be passing 
on the road. He still thought of Winslow, but 
his chief solicitude was to see the tall lank form 
of his friend appear at the opening. Had some 
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accident happened to him? What could keep 
him so long? It had not rained hard at first, 
but now the torrents came down with a rushing 
sound. 

He tried to console himself with the reflection 
that Quint had sought shelter in some farm- 
house; but that would n’t be like Quint. All 
at once the tired boy stopped thinking alto- 
gether. A whole procession of dogs and Wins- 
lows might have passed; Quint’s mysterious 
absence, his own pains and fatigues and disap- 
pointments, thunder and lightning and wind 
and rain—he was sweetly oblivious of all, fast 
asleep on his bed of straw. 


XIX. 


“ WHAT DO YOU WANT OF ME?” 


Quint proceeded some distance, making 
fruitless inquiries at farm-houses, and meeting 
no travelers. At length he came to a cross- 
road presenting the usual difficulties, and he 
saw the uselessness of keeping on. 

“ Cross-roads, I should say!” he muttered, 


as he stood and gazed off in the three direc- 
tions, any one of which Winslow might have 
taken. “They make me cross enough. Well! 
that ’s rather sharp!” 

It was a frightful flash of lightning, with its 
quickly following peal. Still he stood deliber- 
ating, holding out his hand to catch the rain- 
drops. 

It was a lonely situation, surrounded by bar- 
ren and bushy fields, except on one side, where 
a clump of dark woods straggled down to the 
very corner of the cross-roads. He stood 
among the scattered trees,— stunted oaks and 
hard pines,—and strained his every nerve to 
watch and listen. 

He was on the point of turning reluctantly 
back, when he heard quick footsteps, and pres- 
ently perceived, a little way before him, the 
figure of a man walking fast in the middle of 
the road. Quint stepped out from the way- 
side to accost him. 

“Good evening, stranger,” he began, and 
stopped. 

No need to put the inquiry that was on 
his lips. A lightning flash just then flooded 
heaven and earth, and poured its white instan- 
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taneous glare on the two human figures facing 
each other in that terrible solitude. 

“ Hullo!” said the dog-seller, skipping aside 
with an exceedingly alert movement, very much 
as if he had been stopped by a highwayman 
“ What do you want of me?” 

Quint also took a step, so that he still con- 
fronted him. “ You know pretty well what 1 
want! I see you remember me.” 

“ Remember you?” cried Winslow with a 
light laugh. “ Brutus—or Cassius ?— which is 
it? Brutus, I believe. Well, Marcus Brutus, 
what can I do for you? This is really like 
meeting an old friend ! ” 

Quint had many times rehearsed to himse¥ 
what he would do and say upon the chance of 
falling in with Winslow ; but the present occa- 
sion was so different from any he had foreseen, 
that he hardly knew how he alone was to deal 
with the swindler. But his wits did not desert 
him. Cliff was too far away to be called to 
his assistance; he must then try to take 
Winslow to Cliff. 

“If you don’t object,” he said, “I ’I! 
along with you.” 

“All right!” said Winslow. “ But 
seemed to be going in the opposite direction.” 

“You were going in that direction too, a 
short time ago,” said Quint, falling in by his 
side. 

“TI was out for a little walk,” said Winslow. 
“ Now I am going back.” 

“Just my case,” said Quint. 
for a walk, and now I am going back.” 

“ And I’ve got to hurry, for I don’t care to 
get wet,” said Winslow, quickening his step. 

“ Just my case every time,” said Quint, keep- 
ing at his side. “ I don’t fancy a wetting.” 

“T shall be drenched before I get back to 
the Star Grove Hotel, if I don’t run for it!” 
And Winslow broke into a light trot. 

“That ’s a nice house — worth running for,” 
observed Quint, always within easy clutching 
distance of the dog-seller’s right arm. And he 
calculated, with secret glee, that their present 
rate of speed would in five minutes bring them 
to the shed where Cliff would soon be, if he 
was n’t there already. 

It seemed as if Winslow must have read his 
mind. He was certainly suspicious of Quint’s 


walk 


you 


“T was out 
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too evident willingness to accompany him in 
that direction. All at once he stopped. 

“Tt is too far,” he said. “It will pour be- 
fore I get half-way there. I am going back to 
a house I passed just before I saw you.” 

“There ’s a house only a little farther on,” 
replied Quint; “and just beyond the forks of 
the road is a shed we can wait under till the 
shower is over.” 

Winslow turned and faced him with a sar- 
castic grin. 

“The shed would n’t be big enough for us 
both. I am going back.” 

“T ’m afraid it will be lonesome there with- 
out you; guess I ‘ll go back, too”; and turning 
as Winslow turned, Quint still kept close by 
his side. 

“ Now, look here, young man!” cried Wins- 
“This is a great country —big as all 
It almost seems as if there was 


low. 
outdoors! 


room in it for me and you and your gambrel- 
roof nose without crowding.” 

“IT ’ll try not to crowd you,” Quint an- 
swered; “but the fact is, poor company is 
better than none on such a night as this.” 


“My amiable friend,” cried Winslow, his 
tones growing hard and sharp and menacing, 
“does n’t it appeal to your common sense 
that a person has a right to choose his own 
company in this land of the free and home 
of the brave ?” 

“That ’s just what I think,” said Quint; 
“and I choose yours.” 

For a moment Winslow made no response 
as he walked fast back toward the crossing, 
Quint’s elbow constantly close to his own. 

Quint would have yelled for Cliff, but he 
was n’t sure Cliff was within hearing; and he 
hoped Winslow would yet conclude to return 
to the Star Grove Hotel. Upon one thing the 
boy from Biddicut was fully determined — to 
stick to him until, with or without Cliff’s assis- 
tance, he had got back Cliff’s money. The 
dog was not with his master; but Quint cared 
little for that often-sold animal. 

Their hurried footsteps were the only sounds 
on that lonely road; but now and then the 
thunder tumbled down the cloudy crags of 
heaven, and the leaping lightning severed the 
gloom of the storm and night. On reaching 
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the wooded corner, Winslow turned sharply on 
his unwelcome companion. 

“T ’m inclined to the opinion,” he said, 
“ that it ’s about time for you and me to come 
to some sort of an understanding.” 

“This seems to be a good place for it,” 
Quint replied, sternly regarding him. “We 
need n’t be afraid of an interruption.” 

“ Then have the kindness to inform me just 
why you dog my footsteps in this way,” said 
Winslow threateningly. 

“ Because I can’t dog them in any other,” 
Quint replied. “I’m not a Sparkler.” 

“TI see the point,” remarked Winslow. “State 
your case, and we ’ll settle it on the spot. 
If not in one way, then in another. A very 
good spot, as you say!” 

“You know the case perfectly well,” said 
Quint, without heeding the threat. “You go 
about the country selling that dog. You have 
sold him once too often. That ’s my case, Mr. 
Algernon Knight Winslow!” 

“TI never sold him to you!” Winslow re- 
torted, insolent and defiant. “You are not 
Cassius.” 

“ Cassius and I are solid in this business,” 
said Quint. “You have got back your dog; 
now we want our money.” 

“ How much ?” Winslow asked, as coolly as 
if he had been prepared to fork out millions. 

All the while the rain was slowly pattering, 
and the lightning was winking at them as they 
confronted each other on the edge of the lonely 
woods. 

For a moment Quint had hope of bringing 
the dog-seller to an easy settlement. 

“ You remember the agreement you put your 
name to. We gave you ten dollars. I want 
the twenty you promised.” And he held out 
his hand. 

“ Was that the bargain? Show me the pa- 
per you say I signed. Business is business,” 
said Winslow. 

“Come with me,” Quint replied, “and I ’ll 
show you the paper in the presence of wit- 
nesses.” 

“ Bring on your witnesses. I ‘ll wait here,” 
said Winslow, stepping under the trees on the 
dreary roadside, and placing his back against 
one of the largest trunks. 


(To be continued.) 
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(A True Story.) 





Cuapter I. 
A BIRTHDAY SURPRISE. 


MAny years ago (so many that the writer’s 
little daughter, when told how many, asked: 
“ Mama, are you a hunded years old yet?”) 
there lived in a pretty town on the banks of 
the Hudson River, not many miles from New 
York, a little girl named — well, we will call 
her Denise. That was not her real name, but 
some one who is very closely related to her 
now bears it, and so we will give it to her. 

She had neither brother nor sister, and was 
sometimes a little bit lonely, even though she 
had a number of pets, including dogs, kittens, 
rabbits, birds, and a beautiful big goat named 
“Tan” to drive about in a little carriage. Tan 
loved her dearly, and, when not harnessed to 
his carriage, would follow her about like her 
big Newfoundland dog, “Sailor.” No matter 
where Denise went, the goat “ was sure to go,” 
until people used to laugh and say, “ Here come 
Tan and Denise,” instead of “ Denise and Tan.” 


The little girl loved her pets as dearly as 
they loved her; but the dream and desire of 
her life was to have a dear little pony to ride 
and drive, and — last but by no means least — 
to love; her fondness for horses amounted to 
a passion, and with them she was absolutely 
fearless. They, in turn, seemed to love and 
comprehend her to a wonderful degree, respond- 
ing to her voice and submitting to her caresses 
when they were often fractious and quite un- 
ruly with others. 

So it seemed a very gratifying ending to the 
long-cherished wish, when, on her tenth birth- 
day, one bright October morning, her father 
said to her: 

“ Many happy returns of the day, my pet! 
Run to Mama; and ask her to dress you for a 
walk. I ’ve a surprise at the end of it for both 
her and you.” 

“Another surprise!” exclaimed Denise. 
“Why, I thought I ’d seen all the surprises 
before breakfast!” 

“No, dear; I’ve another. It’s a little thing, 
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and if you don’t like it you may tell it to just 
run away, as you have no place for it.” 

“Now, what can it be?” thought Denise, 
as she hurried up-stairs, and, bursting into 
Mama’s room, cried, “Oh, Mama, dress me 
quickly, please, for Papa has a walk at the end 
of a surprise, and you ’re not to know a thing 
about it, either!” 

Never were curls made tidy so quickly, or 
clothes scrabbled on in such a hurry. Before 
Papa had time to find hat, gloves, or cane, a 
very excited little girl stood before him crying: 
“If you don’t start quickly, I just know my 
head will fly off—like a bottle of soda-water 
that ’s all fizz!” 

About thirty minutes’ walk along the shore 
of the beautiful river, whose waters seemed to 
dance and sparkle in sympathy with Denise as 
she pranced and skipped along, brought them 
to the village, where Papa turned down a side 
street which led to a livery and boarding-stable. 
Denise’s heart began to beat so loudly that she 
felt sure it could be heard, and her brown eyes 
to sparkle as though some one had dropped a 
little diamond into each. 

“Oh, me!” she whispered to herself. “I 
just Anow it’s a new carriage and set of har- 
ness for Tan! Papa has asked Mr. Andrews 
to get it for me because he heard me say that 
the old ones were getting very shabby for such 
a handsome goat.” 

Tan, by the way, was an unusually large 
specimen of his kind, measuring quite thirty- 
two inches at the shoulders, and boasting a 
head and pair of horns that were the admira- 
tion of all who saw them. He was named Tan 
because of the color of his hair, which was a 
bright tan, and shone like satin when well 
brushed by John, the coachman. So the pros- 
pect of a new harness and carriage for Tan was 
quite enough to set Denise’s heart dancing. 

At last the stable was reached, and the first 
thing her eyes fell upon was a beautiful little 
phaéton with bright yellow wheels, and a shin- 
ing top that could be raised and lowered, “just 
like big folks’.” 

In the bottom, for her feet to rest upon, was 
a little yellow Angora-wool rug, to match the 
color of the wheels. On the seat was a soft, 
white wool blanket, bound with yellow silk, and 
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in one corner was fastened a big blanket-pin 
that was certainly intended to pin that blanket 
snugly around something’s throat. Over the 
shining dashboard was folded a handsome fur 
robe, made of a leopard’s skin, and trimmed all 
round the edges with wildcat’s fur. 

The leopard’s head looked very fierce, as it 
stared at Denise with big glass eyes; but I 
hardly think that a live leopard would have 
made much impression on her, so speechless 
and dumb had this fascinating sight turned her. 

But when she went closer, and took out the 
exquisite little whip which stood in the whip- 
socket, and read her own initials on the gold 
band which held the dainty ivory handle to 
the snake-wood stick, her joy began to pour 
forth in a torrent of words which quite drowned 
the remark of old John, who stood by, enjoy- 
ing it all as though the whole thing had been 
planned for one of his own little Johns at home. 

“ Whisht, darlint! while I roon and fitch up 
the little hoorse that fits insoide,” said he, as 
he disappeared through a side door. 

Presently Denise’s ears heard a patter, patter! 
patter, patter! Looking behind her, she be- 
held the dearest, darlingest little pony that any 
one ever saw! 

He was black as a crow from the tip of 
his saucy little nose to the end of the long silky 
tail that dragged on the ground behind him, 
except one little white moon just back of his 
right eye, which seemed to have been put there 
on purpose to kiss, it was so soft and round. 

For a moment Denise did not move or speak, 
and then, with a cry of delight which amply re- 
paid her father for his long weeks of searching 
and planning for this perfect little turnout, she 
flung her arms around the pony’s neck and 
laughed and cried and kissed him until the 
poor little fellow was quite bewildered, and did 
not know whether his new mistress was one to 
be desired or avoided. 

Presently, however, he decided that it was all 
right, and, with a little neigh, he thrust his soft 
nose into her hands, pressed his face close to 
hers, searched her pockets for sugar, and tried 
to say as plainly as a horse could: 

“This is my new little mistress, and as she 
seems to love me already, I ’m going to show 
her how much J can love her.” 
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Then John produced the harness that fitted 
the “little hoorse” which “fitted insoide,” and 
before many minutes the new pony was har- 
nessed to the phaéton that had been made to 
his measure. 

No words can express the rapture of that 
drive. To hold the pretty reins and feel the 
prompt response given by the well-trained little 
animal; to watch his pranks and antics as he 
dashed along, apparently trying to show how 
graceful he could be in order to convince his 
new mistress that he left nothing to be desired — 
it really seemed too good to be true, and Denise 
feared that it might all be a dream from which 
she would waken and find that pony and all 
had vanished ! 

The little feet fairly flew over the ground, 
and the drive home was quite the shortest she 
had ever known. 

Mama stood on the piazza, watching for 
the surprise to come; and when she saw the 
handsome pony and the carriage with her hus- 
band and her own little daughter sitting in it 
come dashing up the driveway, she was as 
much pleased as mothers usually are when they 
know that their little girls’ dearest wishes are 
realized. 

The entire household had to be summoned 
to see and admire this pony, which was surely 
more wonderful than any pony that had ever 
lived; and the charming little fellow was talked 
to and caressed and petted and fed with apples 
and sugar until he was in a very fair way to be 
made ill. 

“And now,” said Denise, “what shall we 
name him, Mama?” 

“ You must name him yourself, darling,” an- 
swered Mama, “for he is all your very own, 
to love and care for.” 

“ Well,” said Denise, in a tone which settled 
the matter beyond all question, “I’m going to 
call him ‘Ned Toodles’; ‘ Ned’ because he is 
as black as old darky Ned who comes for the 
ashes, and ‘ Toodles’ because he is so little and 
round and roly-poly.” 

So “ Ned Toodles” was the name given to 
the dear little pony, who thenceforth figured 
very conspicuously in the life and pranks of his 
mistress, and now and again caused many a 
twinge of jealousy among the other pets. 


At last Denise was persuaded to let Ned be 
led away to his new quarters, John exclaiming 
as he marched off with his small charge in tow, 
“ Faith! howiver am I to clane sooch a shcrap 
of a thing as this? I ’ll have to be hoontin’ up 
a big box to shtand him on!” 

And, sure enough, that was exactly what he 
had to do, and it took but a short time for the 
intelligent little animal to learn just what the 
box was for; as soon as his stall was opened, 
he would march out, get upon the box, stand 
very still while he was curried, and then lift 
first one dainty little foot and then each of 
the others to have it properly cleaned and 
washed. 

Nothing gave John greater satisfaction than 
to brush the beautiful coat until it shone like 
moleskin, and to comb the silky mane and tail 
until each particular hair seemed to stand out 
for very pride. 

Ned soon grew to love his little mistress very 
dearly, and to answer with a loud neigh the 
queer, piping whistle by which she always 
called to him. 

No pen can describe the delightful drives of 
the charming autumn days. Jack Frost seemed 
particularly gracious that year, and painted the 
trees more gorgeously than ever before. At 
least, it seemed so to Denise; but perhaps, see- 
ing it all from her own little carriage as she 
drove along in the golden sunshine, singing to 
Ned a certain little song of which he never 
seemed to tire, gave an added charm to every- 
thing. 

This song was all about a “ poor little robin,” 
whose name was “ Toodle-de-too”; and Ned 
seemed to think that it had been composed es- 
pecially for him, and would invariably go very 
slowly as soon as Denise began to sing it, and 
would turn back one ear, as though to hear it 
better. 

When the song was ended he would give a 
funny little jump of approval, and then trot on 
again. 

And so the happy autumn days sped by, and 
the longer she owned him the more certain 
little Denise felt that there never had been so 
happy an introduction before as that which 
made her acquainted with her sagacious af- 
fectionate pony, Ned Toodles. 
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CHAPTER II. 
“SOME DAYS MUST BE DARK AND DREARY.” 


Tue days slipped quickly by. Each crisp, 
frosty morning Denise drove Papa to the sta- 
tion, and each evening went to fetch him home. 
At first Ned did not know what to make of the 
big iron horse that came snorting and panting 
into the depot, and was strongly tempted to 
jump and run. But Denise was too good a 
horsewoman to permit such pranks, and it was 
not long before she quieted his fears, and in a 
short time he was ready to follow her right up 
to the engine and touch it with his nose wher- 
ever she laid her hand upon it, let it pant and 
puff as hard as it could. 

The engineer seemed to consider it a good 
joke, and often came down out of his cab to 
speak to Denise and stroke little Ned’s soft 


nose. 

Many years have passed, but the engineer is 
still at his post, running engine 274, and never 
fails to have a kind word and smile for the 
little Denise who now skips and dances beside 
the one whose pony he used to pet and helped 


to teach that locomotives were not going to 
run off their tracks just to chase small horses. 

The confidence Ned grew to feel in his little 
mistress was wonderful to witness, and there 
was simply nothing she could not do with him, 
or induce him to do for her. Each morning 
brought its lessons with her governess, Miss 
Meredith, and from nine until twelve o’clock 
Master Ned had to amuse himself by watching 
John or the big horses, and telling his adven- 
tures to them in horse language. 

He was very happy in his new home, and 
surely never was pony more beloved and 
petted. 

So we cannot wonder that Denise felt as 
though her heart must break when, one even- 
ing in November, Papa said that it would be 
necessary for them to go to town for two or 
three months, and the house would have to be 
closed and left in the charge of the servants. 

“ But, Papa,” said Denise, “surely, you will 
not leave Wed behind ?” 

“T fear we must, little daughter,” was the 
reply. ‘We shall have no place in town to 
keep him; and even had we, I should not like 
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my little girl to drive through the city streets, 
and we shall not be near the park.” 

Denise was not a model child, and did not 
possess a submissive spirit by any means; but 
she had been taught one thing, and taught 
thoroughly, and it was that teasing is selfish 
and inconsiderate especially when once a wise 
reason has been given. 

The reason was always forthcoming, and she 
was encouraged to look upon a question from 
all sides, and consequently many a wretched 
hour and trying scene was spared. 

So now she struggled against the tears which 
would well up in spite of her bravest efforts, 
and said : ° 

“ Please, Papa, may I come sometimes to see 
him and the other children?” For her pets 
seemed like children to her, which must be 
loved and taught as she herself was by Papa 
and Mama, whom she considered the very 
wisest and best that had ever lived. 

“ Darling, let me tell you something,” said 
Papa, drawing her to him and holding her 
close. “Ido not wish to promise something 
I may be unable to fulfil, and so I ’ll tell you 
at once that it is very improbable that you 
will get out to see ‘the children’ before our 
return in March. But I want my little girl to 
try to be patient, as the months will soon slip 
away and I hardly think she will regret it in 
the end. Ned will be well cared for during 
your absence, for John is very fond of his 
small charge, and will never forget his morning 
lump of sugar, nor the tid-bits for the other 
pets.” 

All too soon came the morning when all was 
ready for the short journey to the city. It was 
a gloomy, showery morning, as though the 
weather was in sympathy with Denise and was 
glad to feel dismal too. 

The pets were all visited for the last time. 
The rabbits had their parsley, the kittens their 
saucer of milk, Sailor a bone saved from break- 
fast, and Tan his carrot. 

The four birds and “Beauty Buttons ”—the 
little black-and-tan terrier—were to accom- 
pany the family to town, so only Ned and the 
big horses remained to be bidden farewell. 

Into the great box-stalls went Denise with 
her sugar, for the little girl was perfectly fear- 
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less, and knew that the horses loved her too 
dearly to harm her in any way. 

Their big silky heads were thrust down be- 
side her face, and the great intelligent eyes 
looked at her as though trying to express their 
love and good-by in a language we can soon 
understand if we are fond of the beautiful, 
dumb creatures. 

“ Good-by, ‘Sunshine,’” said Denise, holding 
the warm muzzle close to her face. “Be a 
good horse and don’t forget me.” 

Then going into the adjoining stall, she laid 
her face against “ Flash’s” silky neck, and the 
great beast, although well meriting his name, 
was as quiet as a lamb. 

“ Good-by, dear old horse. I'll come back 
just the very minute I can, and give you and 
Sunshine such lots of sugar to pay up for all 
you ’ll miss while I ’m gone.” 

Last of all came the good-by to Ned, and it 
was more than Denise could endure; so putting 
her arms around the soft, warm neck, she hid 
her face in the shaggy mane and sobbed as 
hard as she could sob. 

“Oh, Ned, Ned, Ned! how am I ever to 
get on without you?” she cried. And the 
little fellow seemed to realize that something 
was very, very wrong, for he laid his head on 
her shoulder and gave a soft, subdued little 
whinny, very unlike those he usually gave his 
little mistress, as though he was trying to com- 
fort her. 

It was a comfort, for after a time the bitter 
sobs ceased, and Denise kissed him again and 
again, and at last left him to good John, who 
was much affected by the pathetic little scene, 
and vowed a mighty vow in his kind, Irish 
heart that “thot shmall hoorse should be 
afther havin’ the best attintion John Noonan 
could give him.” 

When Denise joined her father and mother, 
the traces of tears told them how hard the 
parting had been for their little girl. 

“ Poor little thing,” whispered Mama; “I 
really believe she has suffered as keenly as you 
or I would, were we called upon to part with a 
dear friend, for Ned has become a part of her 
very existence.” 

“ Well,” answered Papa, “if it is within my 
power, I shall make it up to her in some way, 
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for she has yielded without a murmur and 
made her sacrifice very bravely, dear little 
body! But I have a plan in my head, which, 
with a little help from you, dear, I think, will 
make her return home such a happy one that 
she will never regret having been so considerate 
of us.” 

Presently all were on the train speeding 
toward New York; and as they flew along, 
going further and further from the beloved 
pony, Papa and Mama talked over the plan 
in a tone too low for Denise to guess that she 
was the subject of the conversation, or ever 
to dream of the wonderful plan which was 
being turned about for her happiness. 

So her little moan was made; and at the 
end of a few hours she found herself estab- 
lished in a big hotel in the city, with enough 
noise and bustle all about her to keep both 
eyes and ears busy, and help her forget for a 
time a pert little head and pair of soft brown 
eyes far away up the river. 

But only for a short time; for often during 
the three months in town she felt as though 
she must run away for one hug and one kiss 
on the tiny white moon beside Ned Toodles’s 
right eye. 

Good reports, however, came from John, for 
the faithful creature nearly paralyzed his fin- 
gers in his endeavors to keep Denise well in- 
formed; and before she realized it December 
had nearly passed, and Christmas, with its in- 
numerable pleasures, surprises, and what not, 
was at hand; and Christmas to Denise usually 
meant a great deal, and brought with it enough 
to keep eyes, ears, and hands busy for several 
months. 

This year was to be no exception, for Ned 
must figure in all the plans, and how he fared 
must be told in another chapter. 


CuapTeER III. 
NED’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


“Mama,” said Denise one morning, shortly 
before Christmas, “ what can I get for Ned’s 
Christmas present? He does n’t need a new 
blanket, or anything of that sort, so what shall 
it be?” 

“Surely he must have something, and who 
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shall say what ?” answered Mama, who usually 
entered heart and hand into her little girl’s 
plans. 

“Seems to me he has just everything now, 
and I can’t think of a single thing for him,” 
said Denise in despair. 

“Suppose we ask Papa to help us answer 
so weighty a question,” suggested her mother. 

“Just the thing!” cried Denise; and when 
Papa arrived the problem was given to him 
to solve. 

“Something for Ned? Have n’t you for- 
gotten that little black scamp ?” said he, pinch- 
ing Denise’s cheek. 

“ Forgotten Ned! As though I could forget 
him for one half minute,” exclaimed Ned’s 
mistress indignantly. 

“And he must have something, must he? 
Why not send him a little stick and have it 
fastened up in his stall to act as a hint for good 
behavior ?” 

“You ’re not to tease me another bit, but 
just sit down in that chair, so” — pushing him 
into the easy chair — “and let me crawl into 
your lap, so”—curling herself into a little 
round ball like a kitten —“ and think as hard 
as ever you can think.” 

“*A horse! a horse! My kingdom for a 
horse!’ —a very little one!” said Papa laugh- 
ing. “That ever I should have to sit down 
and think seriously of what I should give a 
horse for his Christmas, you small tyrant! 
Well, there, suppose we take a walk to-morrow 
A. M. to a store I happen to know of, and we 
will see what can be found.” 

“JT just believe you ’ve ordered something 
already,” said Denise; “and have talked all 
this nonsense to make me believe you had n’t 
thought a thing of it.” 

“You do ‘muchee thinkee,’ as Sam Sing 
said to me a few days since, when I asked him 
how he managed to keep track of all his 
laundry work. That little head of yours 


should n’t be able to ‘ muchee think’ at Christ- 
mas-tide, don’t you know that?” was her 
father’s answer. 

Bright and early the next morning the trio 
started out, Papa leading the way to a big 
harness-store on Broadway, which he entered as 
though he were no stranger to the place. 
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* How is my order coming on, Mr. Lenox ?” 
was the first question put. 

“ Finely, sir; what do you think of it?” 
said the salesman, bringing from a case a beau- 
tiful little side-saddle, bridle, and whip. 

Denise clapped her hands and exclaimed, 
“T knew it! I knew it!” but whether she 
meant the saddle or whip was not explained. 

“Ts this the young lady who is to mount this 
saddle ?” asked Mr. Lenox. “Suppose we try 
how it sits, little miss”; and he placed it upon 
a small wooden horse standing at hand. After 
adjusting everything properly, he lifted Denise 
to her seat and placed the reins and whip in 
her hands. 

“Oh, if it were only Ned Toodles!” said 
she. “It would be simply perfect! Do you 
think it will fit, Papa ?” 

“T should n’t wonder if it did, for Ned sent 
me his waist measure and told me he preferred 
gray castor to brown for the seat.” 

“I’m going to write to John the very min- 
ute I get home, and ask him to tell Ned all 
about it. He ’ll understand and be delighted, 
I know,” said Denise, half beside herself with 
pleasure. 

But, as often happens, one acquisition ne- 
cessitates number two, and it was soon discov- 
ered that a saddle and bridle without a habit 
were very like a cart without a horse; and the 
next question to be answered was, What shall 
the habit be? 

“That,” said Papa, “is not in my line, and 
I ’Il leave it to Mama and you.” 

“ Then my suggestion,” said Mama when the 
question was submitted, “ would bea brown habit, 
brown hat, and brown gloves to match brown 
eyes and brown hair, What do you say to it?” 

So, brown it was; and in due time all was 
completed, and it was only necessary for spring 
to come in order to try the effect of saddle, 
bridle, habit, and all. 

Christmas morning dawned bright and frosty, 
and “ Merry Christmas!” “Merry Christmas! ” 
sounded back and forth from Denise’s room and 
Papa’s and Mama’s; for sleep was quite out of 
the question, when a big tree with plenty of 
pretty things on it, and bundles galore lying be- 
neath, stood just beyond a closed door in 
Mama’s sitting-room. So instead of forty extra 
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winks’ for a holiday it was many less, and the 
dressing was done in short order. 

Denise could scarcely swallow her breakfast, 
so eager was she to see the gifts. And well 
she might be, for few little girls were more gen- 













“LAST OF ALL CAME THE GOOD-BYE TO NED, AND IT WAS MORE THAN DENISE COULD ENDURE.” 


erously remembered than this fortunate little one 
whose true story I am telling you. But at last 
the breakfast was disposed of, and to Denise it 
seemed as though Papa had never eaten so 
heartily or so slowly. 

But all things come to an end, and in time 
Papa’s appetite was appeased, and he was ready 
to distribute the pretties. 
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First, a wonderful dolly with a wardrobe 
which might have served as a model for any 
society belle, and a perfect little trunk in which 
to keep the charming toilets. This was Papa’s 
gift. From Mama came the entire set of Miss 
Alcott’s stories, prettily bound, and ready for 
Denise’s little library at home. Aunt Helen 
sent a bedroom set for the young lady doll, 
consisting of bureau, bed, wash-stand, table, 

and chairs, and also a dear little sideboard 

for the dishes at home. Then, too, 

there were games and all sorts of 

pretty remembrances from friends 

far away who never forgot her, no 

matter how great the distance 
that separated them. 

Of course the dolly 
had to be named, and 

Denise usually man- 

aged to think out 

some name befitting 
the recipient. In this 
case it happened to 
be Rosamund Marie 
Lombard; and all 
agreed that it suited 
the young lady ad- 
mirably. Every cos- 
tume had to be tried 
on and admired and 
criticized by the as- 
sembled family, But 
after many trials the 
lavender satin ball 
dress was pronounced 
the “loveliest,” and 
the young lady wore 
it the entire day,to the 
great distress of the 
other dolls, who felt 
decidedlycastinto the 
shade byhersplendor. 

It was no wonder that, with so much to read 
and play with, the days after Christmas slipped 
away so quickly that February crept upon 
them before Denise could realize it. Soon there 
were only weeks, then only days to be counted 
before it would be time to pack the trunks for 
the homeward journey. These, too, soon 
slipped by, and the grand day itself arrived, 


(To be continued.) 





A GIANT CANDLE. 


By W. S. Harwoop. 


Wuar would you think of a candle one hun- giant among candles, you must admit; and 
dred and twenty feet high, about twenty feet 
in diameter, with a light that shed its brilliancy 
abroad for many miles at night? 


yet for many weeks during the summer of 1897 

I saw this candle with my own eyes nearly 

Truly a every day, and very frequently at night, when 
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it sent forth a wonderful glow that was so 
bright your eyes would be blinded if you 
looked long at it. 

There was no sky-high giant at hand to trim 
and care for the candle; but at about eleven 
o’clock an unseen hand put out the light in the 
smallest fraction of a second, and the tall white 
candle stood silent and spectral against the blue 
of a northern sky. For, really, the sky was 
blue all night in the middle of the summer. 

The candle was made of steel and staff— 
staff being the material of which were made the 
buildings of the World’s Fair at Chicago.’ 

And the light which glowed at night was not 
from the burning of a monstrous wick in the 
throat of the candle, but from an immense elec- 
tric search-light which threw its steady, beauti- 
ful cone of light over the wide expanse of the 
Exposition grounds in the city of Stockholm. 
Sometimes it would rest on the great green 
pine-trees of the neighboring islands (for the 
city of Stockholm is built on six or seven islands 
in the midst of a beautiful lake tributary to the 
Baltic); sometimes the light would strike a pleas- 
ure craft in the dusk of the night, sailing upon 
the blue Malar, and follow it slowly along, keep- 
ing the gaily decorated craft in the full glow for 
a long distance; 
and sometimes 
it would be 
turned down 
the _ beautiful 
Strandvagan, 
one of the pic- 
turesque streets 
of the Swedish 
capital, and 
then it would 
illumine the 
beautiful build- 
ings until they 
appeared a part 
of some scene 
from fairyland. 

On the fifteenth day of July, or rather on the 
evening of that day, the people of Stockholm 
all appear on the streets of the city for a great 
promenade and all kinds of jollity. On that 
evening the streets are illuminated for the first 
time during the summer, the city being so far 
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“AN ELECTRIC SEARCH-LIGHT THREW ITS CONE OF BRIGHTNESS OVER 
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north that the summer nights are very long up 
to that date, and one can see with no need of 
the artificial light of the city. 

The reason the enormous candle was reared 
so high on the Exposition grounds was that the 
people of Sweden are the greatest candle-using 
nation in the world, and an enterprising firm of 
candle-makers had erected this giant candle 
and placed a search-light in its high top as an 
advertisement of their wares. The candles 
made by the large firms in Sweden are usually 
snowy white, and so this great candle was as 
white as staff and paint could make it. 

It seems strange in this day of electricity 
that there can be found in a part of the world 
where civilization has gone a people who are 
so generally given over to candle-light as are 
the inhabitants of Sweden. In one year one 
firm in Sweden manufactures, for the trade of 
Sweden almost exclusively, twenty-one millions 
of candles of all sizes, from two or three inches 
in height up to seven feet. In spite of the in- 
troduction of electricity into the cities, the peo- 
ple keep on using candles, and they even seem 
to think them a necessary part of their house- 
hold effects. 

During the weeks from the latter part of May 
to the first of 
July you will 
rarely find any 
one during the 
night using an 
artificial light 
of any kind, for 
the nights are 
almost as bright 
asday. If you 
choose to stay 
upall night dur- 
ing the period 
of longest days, 
you can read 
the finest print 
with ease at any 
time in the twenty-four hours, and you can 
make photographs, if you so wish, all the night 
long, with capital results. Up in Lapland, as 
late as the twenty-fifth of July, I had excellent 
results in making photographs at twelve o'clock 
at night, and at one and two o'clock in the 
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morning; and the only failure I had was in 
one case when I gave even too much time to 
the exposure. 

The candles ot Sweden are not “ dipped” in 
the old-fashioned way, but are made on what 
might be called scientific principles, after the 
experience of a good many centuries has told 
the makers just what materials will produce the 
best results. They are not “run” in hand- 
held molds, at the risk of burning somebody’s 
fingers or spotting the kitchen floor with splashes 
of tallow. Tallow in its crude state is indeed 
used in the manufacture of these Swedish can- 
dies; but it must pass through a long treatment 
before it yields up the pure stearin from which 
the snowy candles are made. 

Some of this tallow reaches Sweden after 
long ship-journeying from South America, 
while some of the stearin does not come from 
tallow at all, but from palm-oil gathered by the 
natives of South Africa; and still another sup- 
ply of stearin is secured in a curious way— 
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IN SWEDEN — FROM TWO INCHES TO SEVEN FEET HIGH. 


from insects shipped from China. ‘The insects, 
in dying, turn into a wax very rich in stearin. 

When the stearin is ready for the mixing it 
is nearly pure white in color, a clear liquid that 
has the hue and consistency of melted white 
sugar. In the factory the attendants fill their 
large, wide-lipped zinc pitchers with the liquid 
stearin, step to a long row of candle-molds, 
and pour in the melted stearin. The molds 
are in sections, twelve candles to a section of 
the smaller-sized candles. ‘The wicks for the 
candles have first been twisted from threads 
into the proper size and threaded through the 
molds by machinery. 

As soon as the stearin has cooled around 
the wicks, a keen knife passes under and cuts 
the ends of the wicks, the candles in the sec- 
tion are lifted out, and another set of wicks, all 
threaded through another set of molds, stands 
ready for the next pouring. Swiftly breaking 
the candles apart, the attendant passes them on 
in a box to another workwoman, who sends 











them whizzing through a trimming and polish- 
ing machine, from which they go to the count- 
ing-table. 

I watched a young woman who was at work 
one day in a factory in Sweden (and the fac- 
tory, by the way, was located in the candle- 
stick of the Giant Candle), counting these 
candles —a small kind it happened to be that 
they then were making, perhaps five inches in 
length. With a deftness which was quite ex- 
traordinary she thrust her hands into a pile 
of candles and unerringly drew forth twenty- 
four — never more, never less. All day long she 
stands at this counter, and not once in a thou- 
sand times, so I was told by the superintendent, 
would she draw out other than twenty-four. I 
suppose it had become a matter of intuition, so 
to speak. She knew exactly how many candles 
would be included in a grasp of her hands, and 
she practically never made a mistake. 

From her hands, after she had thrust the two 
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dozen into a blue paper cover, they went to an- 
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and then packed the neat bundle of candles 
away in a box for shipment. 

Of course the greater number of candles are 
sent to the market still white, but there are 
very many which are colored most brilliantly. 
In Sweden there is one color which belongs to 
the crown prince alone, I was told — a beautiful 
deep yellow; and the superintendent told me 
that they made in their factory no yellow can- 
dles for any one else but the crown prince, some 
day to succeed his aged father. 

During the Christmas season and at various 
festivals through the winter great numbers of 
candles are used in the churches, and some of 
them are of great size —as high as seven feet 
sometimes— and give out much light for a candle. 

In front of the Great Candle on the grounds 
of the Exposition in Stockholm I noticed, one 
day, a fine white bust of the king. It was a 
long time before I found out that the “ marble” 
bust of the king was made of stearin such as is 








IN A SWEDISH CANDLE-FACTORY. FILLING THE MOLDS WITH MELTED STEARIN 


used in the manufacture of the millions of can- 
other girl who sealed up the ends of the paper dles of taper-lighted Sweden. 
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A MARCH FANTASY. 
(Drawn by 1. Taber.) 
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TRUZZLES. 


By Norman D. Gray. 


Tricks and puzzles are always in order dur- 
ing Winter’s indoor hours, but it is hard to find 
anything new. Here are a few little feats that 
may have the charm of novelty for many boys 
and girls. The experiments are neither tricks 
nor puzzles in the full sense, though they combine 
something of each. Our old friend Lewis Car- 
roll would no doubt have arrived at “ truzzles” 
through trying to say both words at once. 
One might do worse than to follow his example. 
All may be done with cents, or, if you will persist 
in so calling them, “ pennies.” 

“In the first experiment on our program, 
ladies and gentlemen, we employ a copper 
cent, an ordinary glass tumbler, and a very or- 
dinary derby hat.” The poor quality of the 
last-named article must be insisted upon, as it 
is to receive hard usage. Place the hat over 
the tumbler, and the cent upon the hat, as in 
The trick, or the puzzle, or the 
truzzle, now is to strike the 
hat from under the cent 
with a smart blow of the 
hand, allowing the coin to 
drop into the tumbler. It 
seems to be easy, but skip 
the next paragyaph until 
you have tried it. 

To do this successfully, 
which with practice may 
be done before an audi- 
ence without discovery, 
place the hat between 
yourself and the company, 
with the crown away from 
you. Make several feints 
as though about to strike the outside of the 
brim on your right (if you are right-handed) ; 
but when the final quick blow is delivered, the 
inside of the brim on your left is the place to be 
hit. If this little trick is neatly performed, the 
audience will believe the outside of the hat to 
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the picture. 





THE COIN AND TUMBLER. 


have been struck, and the copper will fall nicely 
into the tumbler. The spectator may puzzle 
his brain for some time before he can solve and 
successfully perform this truzzle. 

A second truzzle, very mysterious, is the 
magic spinning of a coin without evident impact. 
This sounds impossible, and really appears 
to be so when seen. The coin is held on 
edge by the first finger of the left hand, in the 
ordinary position for a snap spin. The right 
forefinger is now laid across the left, and passed 





THE SPINNER. 


repeatedly from knuckle to tip,—‘“ to produce 
magnetism,” you may say to the onlookers,— and 
finally swept quickly off the end of the finger, 


apparently without touching the coin. The 
latter,/however, bounds merrily to the middle of 
the table, and there spins contentedly, as if 
of its own accord. 

The accompanying illustration will make 
the trick of this truzzle clear. When the final 
stroke is given with the right finger, the thumb 
assumes the position shown, and is allowed 
to strike the edge of the coin, unseen by the 
spectators, and thus set it spinning. 

While dealing with single coins, there is an- 
other clever puzzle which must be included, 
even at the risk of straining a point to raise 
it to the dignity of a truzzle—though, on 
second thought, there is something of the trick 
about it, after all. Cut a circular hole, about 
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nine sixteenths of an inch in diameter, in a 
sheet of writing-paper. Through this opening, 
without tearing or cutting the paper in any 
way, a cent may be readily passed (when one 
knows how), although the diameter of the coin 
is considerably greater than that of the hole. 

Place the cent over the hole, and fold the 
paper without creasing, so that the coin is in 
a kind of pocket, and partly projecting edge- 
wise through the opening. Grasp the paper 
firmly, so that it cannot slip, and bend it slowly 
along the edges of the coin, though not forcibly 
enough to tear the paper, lengthening the di- 
ameter of the hole in the direction of the fold 
until it will allow the coin to drop quietly 
through upon the table. This result is sur- 
prising even to the operator, and furnishes a 
very interesting question for discussion. How 
is it possible for a solid coin to pass through 
an opening very much 


TRUZZLES. 
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of optical delusion, which shows how very diffi- 
cult it is to measure distances accurately with 
the eye when there is the slightest thing to con- 
fuse the judgment. The following test is neither 
a trick nor a puzzle, and so naturally must fall 
in the third division, and take rank under the 
head of the present article. Place two coppers, 
a few inches apart, on a clean sheet of paper. 
The truzzle is to place a third copper below 
these, as in the diagram (judging entirely by 
the eye), so that the inside measurement, AB, 
shall be exactly equal to the outside measure- 
ment, CD. Draw a circle where the coin has 
rested, and mark it with your initials. Others 


may then try, and it will be interesting to com- 
pare results. 

You will notice that the coin is invariably 
placed much nearer to the others than it should 
be, unless, of course, the tendency to error is 





smaller than itself, and that 
without actually enlarging 
the aperture one iota? Who 
can answer it ? 

But here is something 
over which you need not 
bother your brains to such 
an extent. What would you 
think of being asked to drive 
a needle completely through 
a copper coin ? Impossible ? 
Well, it does seem so, and 
yet it may be done without 
hurting the needle in the 
least. 

As for the method: First 
you select a cork a trifle 
shorter than the needle you 
mean to use. Push the 
needle through this cork un- 
til its point just appears at 











the other end, and break off 
the needle below the eye 
flush with the cork ; then, holding “the business 
end” of the cork firmly against the coin, which 
must rest upon or against a rigid surface, strike 
it a fairly hard blow witha hammer. Examine 
the result, and profit by what you see. 

Having now tested the brain and hand, sup- 
pose an eye-test be attempted. Here is a form 


THE COINS IN A TRIANGLE. 


known beforehand. One may attain some ac- 
curacy in the following way: Imagine the 
coin resting on the paper so that the inside dis- 
tances are equal, and then judge the width of 
two coins from the farther edge of the one you 
have imagined to be placed. The point thus 
obtained, provided that your eye is “ good,” 
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will be found to coincide very nearly with the 
true one. 

Put two coins side by side upon the table so 
that they touch each other, and take a third 
one in hand. The first you may touch, but 
not move; the second you may move but not 
touch; the third you may both touch and 
move. The object is to place the third coin 
between the other two. 

Place your finger upon the first coin, and 
hold it tightly. Snap the third against this 
one, when the second, which was to be moved 
but not touched, will bound away far enough 
to leave room between itself and number one, 
which was to be touched but not moved, for 
coin number three. 

Before leaving the subject of truzzles with 
coins, there should be mentioned three feats of 
skill in manipulation which furnish opportunity 
for practice in spare time. The first is an old 
trick, or knack, but must be new to some of 
you. Bend the arm, with the hand palm- 
upward, over the shoulder until the forearm is 
horizontal. Place a coin upon the elbow, and 


make a quick snatch at it with the same hand. 


It is a surprise to find it securely held in the fist. 

With practice, a pile of coins may be caught 
in this way as easily as one, the whole secret 
being to treat them exactly as though they 
rested in the air, and to give no thought what- 
ever to the arm on which they rest. 

The second truzzle of pure skill is more diffi- 
cult to attain than the first, and, therefore, one 
experiences a proportionately greater satisfac- 
tion when able to perform it neatly. Place 
four coins on the back of the hand, letting the 
last rest on the wrist. Now toss them upward, 
being careful that they preserve their relative 
positions, and, with the same hand, catch them, 
in quick succession, before they can fall to the 
floor. 

This is by no means easy to accomplish, and 
had best be practised first with two coins, and 
then with three, before attempting four. The 
secret of the knack is in the toss and séar¢. 
Give them a steady, sweeping throw, not a jerky 
one, and (here is the important point) start to 
catch them— securing at least the first coin— 
before they begin to fall. Keep cool, have 
patience, and success will follow. 
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And now for the last and best of all —the 
finger truzzle with four “pennies.” It had 
nearly been called “the four-cent finger truz- 
zle,” but there is a certain suggestion of 
cheapness about that phrase entirely unworthy 
of the feat. With the palm of the hand up, 


TRAVELING COINS. FIRST MOVEMENT. 


place a cent upon the tip of each of the four 
fingers, and without the use of the thumb, or 
of the other hand, without any aid whatever 
other than the fingers, pile all four coins upon 
the tip of the third finger of the same hand. 
It would be hard to find a more perfect example 
of the true truzzle. First, one must discover 
how to do it (for it can probably be done in 
only one way), and, secondly, one must acquire 
the necessary deftness or skill for its accom- 
plishment. 

It is a pity if the illustrations have silently 
given you too broad a hint before you have 
had a chance to try this truzzle for your- 
selves. However, knowledge of the method 
is but half the battle won. The pictures will 
explain themselves. The first move is from 
the second finger to the third, the coin being 
slipped over with the assistance of the fore- 


TRAVELING COINS. LAST MOVEMENT. 


finger. The coin from the first finger must now 
be tilted on to the second (as in Fig. 1), to be 
then slipped to the third finger in the same 
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way that coin number one was moved. The 
third coin is the most difficult to manceuver. 
Tilt it from the little finger to the fore- 
finger (as in Fig. 2), after which it follows the 
course of coin number two. In general, it will 
be found conducive to success to hold the hand 
low, keeping the forearm nearly horizontal, and 
to have no support for the elbow. Practice 
will enable one to perform this feat with much 


apparent ease and dexterity. It is very effect- 
ive, and more than pays for the trouble of 
learning it. 

With this the coin truzzles shall be brought 
to a close. These will doubtless suggest others 
to the bright members of the party, and so the 
hours will pass by like the silent ghost of an 
express train, as hours have a knack of doing 
when one is busily employed. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


MIss ABBIE FARWELL BROWN’s poem on page 375 of 
the present number of St. NicHOLAs will have special 
interest to all readers who are familiar with “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” and other books by Lewis Carroll, whose 
real name was Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. 

Surely the two names represent two very different 
men: one, an English clergyman and for twenty-six 
years lecturer on mathematics at Christ Church college, 
Oxford, author of many volumes on his special subject, 
honored by his fellows, and peer of England’s distin- 
guished men of learning—the other, the merriest, 
quaintest of story-tellers, whose name is known every- 
where by thousands of English-speaking readers, young 
and old. 

Dear Lewis Carroll! bright, delightful, preposterous, 
gifted with a wonderful imagination, yet so modest and 
shy that he told almost in a whisper the story of 
“ Alice in Wonderland” that made all England shake 
with laughter. “ Through the Looking Glass” was is- 
sued, one may say, as a profound public secret, and he 
sent bashfully, secretly, into the world “ The Hunting of 
the Snark,” one of the jolliest, most audacious little books 
ever written. To the very last, their author shrank from 
any mention of these delightful works as though they 
were an offense to his other self—that profound, se- 
rious scholar, whose discourses, lectures, and bewildering 
mathematical problems would have sent Lewis Carroll 
scampering into the first hiding-place in Wonderland. 

One day, about ten years ago, the writer accom- 
panied by a friend, stood in the large somber study of 
Mr. Dodgson, in Christ Church college. As we entered 
the room we could see at first only the heavy table with 
piles of pamphlets and great leather volumes upon it; 
and, around it books, books, and more books — ponderous 
and worm-eaten (we felt sure they were worm-eaten). 
Then a slight but stately figure rose from somewhere in 


the shadow behind an open volume. With a nervous 
little cough he came forward, bowing so stiffly, and with 
so slight a show of surprised delight at our coming, that 
for an instant we felt awed and subdued. Next we 
realized that he was bashful, actually timid! But, later, 
his gentle voice, his grave, kindly eyes, and his gracious 
words satisfied us that he really was the man whose 
genial letter, crossing the seas, had made us regard him 
as afriend. Among other subjects, he spoke pleasantly 
of St. NICHOLAS, and of young Americans; but when, 
in the most delicate manner possible, we ventured an 
allusion to “ Alice in Wonderland,” instantly his brow 
clouded; there came a sudden reserve of manner, a 
silent, dignified “ Spare me!” that changed the conver- 
sation, like magic. We realized that we were speaking 
to the Rev. Charles L. Dodgson, of Oxford University, 
England, and not to Lewis Carroll, author of “ Alice’s 
Adventures ”—and “ Through the Looking-Glass.” Yes, 
it was the great thinker — the scholar and mathematician 
—whom we were visiting, and who, when our pleasant 
call was over, solemnly bade us good-by. And there 
was no thought of the “ March Hare” or of “ Father 
William ” in our minds as we went softly down the dark 
stairway, out into the sunlight of the grand old quad- 
rangle of Christ Church college. 


And yet —do you know ?— we felt inwardly sure that 
in some brisk Jabberwocky way Mr. Dodgson secretly 
loved little Alice and her adventures, and at heart was 
not sorry, after all, that he had written them. 





THE first chapter of the new serial which begins in this 
number, “ Denise and Ned Toodles,” appeared in St. 
NICHOLAS, in 1896, as a short story; but that chapter is 
reprinted so that all our readers may begin at the same 
point in their acquaintance with the heroine and her pony. 
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THE LETTER-BOX. 


NEw York, N. Y. 

DEAR OLD St. Nick: I have been taking you for 
about nine or ten years, although papa has bought you each 
month for some time on account of our traveling; and it 
would seem a queer month that had no St, NICHOLAS 
forthcoming. The first one of you I ever received was 
in Des Moines, my dear old birthplace, but since then I 
think I can safely say, I have received one of you in a/- 
most every State of our glorious Union. I have read 
Sr. NICHOLAS among the beautiful scenery of Colorade, 
in the orange groves of Florida, the glorious State of 
California, on delightful Cape Cod, and even in a dirty 
little Mexican town, where the only nice place is an 
English Hotel way up on a high cliff away from the 
town itself. The first day we got there, I think the 
Mexican villagers hoisted every Mexican flag they could 
get, just to spite a poor little American girl who could n’t 
defend herself one particle on account of no American 
flag (no matter how small) being allowed on public view. 

At about five o’clock, the next morning, I was startled 
out of a sound sleep by tooty-toot-toot-toot-tooty-toot- 
tootety from the village. Well, I was scared to death, and 
tearing to the window discovered a company of Mexican 
soldiers blowing away on bugles and beating drums for 
dear life in front of a house, which I afterward learned 
was the governor’s house. This performance was re- 
peated at § A. M., noon, and 4 and g P. M. every day. 

I was only too glad to get back to the United States 
once more, where they don’t blow bugles at all unearthly 
hours, but let people sleep. 

I am afraid my letter is too long, but I hope it will be 
printed as it is my first one to you. 

Your ardent admirer, 
LAURAINE H—. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have taken you but one year, 
and you were one of my Christmas presents. I like to 
read you very much. I have a brother ten years old, 
and a baby sister nearly five months; I am eleven years 
old. Our dancing-school teacher gave us a fancy-dress 
ball, which we all enjoyed very much. The little tots 
all looked charming in their fancy costumes; and acted 
like ladies and gentlemen. We have a horse; his name 
is “Captain.’? When we go out riding in the carriage, and 
the horse stops, the baby begins to cry, but when he 
starts she is all right. We make a great pet of our baby 
because she was a novelty. I can hardly wait until the 

25th of each month comes. 
I remain your true reader, 
HORTENSE HERMAN. 





S1oux City, Iowa. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have never seen any letters 
from Sioux City, and so I thought I would write and tell 
you about the carnival we had in October. 

It lasted one week, and the days were set apart for 
different uses. 

Monday was Indian day and opening day also; Tues- 
day was trades day; Wednesday was bicycle day; Thurs- 
day was women’s day; Friday was woodmen’s day; 
Saturday was everything combined, and Saturday night 
was “ All Fools’ Night.” 

I believe I liked Wednesday and Thursday best be- 
cause the bicycle and float trimmings were so pretty. 
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Saturday night the people had all the fun they could 
have, and the policemen could not do anything; people, 
masked, threw oatmeal, cornmeal, flour, corn, and every- 
thing they could get of that kind. 

That night it rained, and you can imagine the looks of 
the sidewalks and streets (they are paved with asphalt), 
and the ple who had fronts on Fourth Street had 
hard work to clean their sidewalks. 

I remain your interested reader, 
Myra BowMAN,. 





Moscow, IDAHO. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: My brother and I receive you 
as a Christmas present. We have taken you five years 
and could not get along without you. 

The Nez Percé Agency is quite near here, and many 
Indians come here to trade. 

One time my father and little brother were in a neigh- 
boring town. As they were walking along the street 
they met some Indians. One of them said to papa, “ Dat 
you’ little papoose?” One time I saw an Indian woman 
or squaw riding on a pony with one baby in front of her, 
one behind, and one papoose on a board hanging to the 
saddle-horn. 

We have all the St. NICHOLAS volumes filed away, and 
I love to get them out and read stories which I have read 
once but cannot entirely recall. 

I remain your devoted reader, 
SaRA A. GHORMLEY. 





Aros Houses, ISLAND OF MULL, SCOTLAND. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have never seen a letter from 
the Highlands of Scotland in your magazine, so I hope 

ou will print mine. I live in the Island of Mull which 
is one of the Inner Hebrides, and is separated from the 
mainland of Scotland by the Sound of Mull. The moun- 
tains here are not so high as those in the Island of Skye, 
but the scenery is very fine. Our house stands between 
the lovely bay of Tobermory, which is one of the best 
harbors in the West Highlands, and a little fresh-water 
loch, whose name in Gaelic means “The Crouching 
Loch,” because it lies low between high wooded cliffs. 
In summer there are a great many water-lilies round 
its edges, and in some seasons good trout-fishing. 

We do a great deal of boating in summer as our vil- 
lage, which is the capital of Mull, stands on the opposite 
side of the bay, and we often row to church on Sun- 
day. The service begins at two, which is rather a 
funny hour, but the eleven-o’clock service is always in 
Gaelic, which the Highlanders call “the other lan uage.”” 
They say it is so ancient that Adam and Eve — it in 
the Garden of Eden! 

We have two small sailing-boats, one so little that my 
brother and I can go out in her alone. This summer 
there were a great many “lythe,” as we call pollock, 
about the rocks in the Sound, and we had some very 
jolly fishing. One day I caught a 9-pounder. There 
is a kind of fish here called “‘ saithe,’’ which weigh from 
about a half a pound to four or five pounds. When we 
go to fish for don we start about eight o’clock on a dead 
calm summer evening, and pull out along way. Then 
we row about, waiting for the fish to play, which they 
do about 10 P.M. All ofa sudden the water seems to 
** boil,” hundreds of fish are jumping right out of the 
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water. It is a wonderful sight, and quite exciting, for 
we have each two rods with a couple of flies, and when 
they are taking well one is simply pulling them in as 
fast as one can. One night we came home sitting up to 
our ankles in fish, having caught about two hundred. 
At that season there is much phosphorus and one sees 
it shining in the wake of the boat. 

When the Spanish Armada was driven by storms 
round the west coast of Scotland, the ‘‘ Florida,”’ one of 
the ships, was lost in Tobermory Bay, which is close to 
our house. Years afterwards divers brought up some 
of her timbers, which were used to build a house in the 
village. On the house being pulled down a few years 
ago, my father got some of the wood, which we have 
still. A Spanish princess who was on board was 
drowned, and the people say that her spirit, dressed in 
lovely clothes and with her loa hair dripping wet, still 
haunts a path which runs along the face of a cliff near 
the bay. 

I think St. NICHOLAs is a most delightful magazine, 
and have a great many volumes of it, several of which I 
bound myself. I remain your interested reader, 

SHEILA E. ALLAN, 





Moose Jaw, B. C. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a little boy eight years 
old. I go to school everyday I can. We have a library 
in our school. And we take the St. Nicuoias. I 
have read stories in your magazine, and I think they 
are very interesting. I think the story “A Funny Little 
School” is a very nice one. 

Moose Jaw lies in a valley in the Northwest Territories 
of Canada. It is supposed that a man went out travel- 
ing along one day, and the wheel of his cart broke, so 
he mended it with a moose’s jaw, and that is why the 
town is called Moose Jaw. 

It is very cold here in winter, and very hot in summer. 
In winter the days are short; in summer we have day- 
light from four in the morning till nine o’clock at night. 

There are lots of ducks, geese, prairie-chicken, and 
antelope here, also hundreds of little prairie dogs and 
gophers and badgers. Yours truly, 

Joun Horace NEELAND. 





Et Paso, TEXAS. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: My brother has been taking 
you for two years and we like you very much. We live 
in the Queen city of the Southwest. 

Seven trunk lines of railway run into our town. We 
are right on the border of Mexico and New Mexico, and 
we have the nicest climate in the world. 

The fruit grown in our valley equals that of California, 
but we have not enough water, and the Mexican and the 
United States Government propose to make the Inter- 
national Dam above the city. We have one horse of 
our own, and another that we ride all the time. Their 
names are “ Buckskin Joe” and “ Lawn.” 

The Juarez Fiesta is now in session. It is just across 
the river. They have bull-fights which are very interest- 
ing, but bloody and cruel. Stands where you get refresh- 
ments stand near. Many strangers visit the bull-fight 
just to say they saw one, as it will soon be ee. 

We have a very nice Military Reservation about six 
miles out of town. We also have six public schools; 
one for the Mexicans, one for the negroes, and the 
others for the white children. 


Yours respectfully, WALTER S. KOHLBERG. 





PITTSBURG, PA. 
Dear St. NicHoLas: Though I have seen descrip- 
tions of many strange scenes in your magazine. I have 
never seen the description of a scene such as I witnessed 
last summer. 
We were staying at Wood’s Holl, Mass., and one 


morning we started fora sail of about five miles, to West 
Falmouth. We started in a little sloop, with a fair 
breeze, and when we had gone about three miles a dead 
calm struck us and we concluded to eat our lunch. 
While doing so, we saw, on the horizon, a queer, funnel- 
shaped cloud which was a waterspout, which joined 
the sea and clouds. 

The men were considerably frightened, but the ladies 
did not appreciate the danger. While it was raining so 
hard a few miles behind us, the sun was shining brightly 
where we were. In a moment, however, it clouded 
over, and huge drops of rain began to fall. Suddenly, 
the order was given to lower the sails, and we were 
struck by a severe squall. When we emerged from this, 
it began to hail, and in about ten minutes another squall 
struck us. In about a quarter of an hour we were 
making for a safe harbor, and the scene was oné I never 
will forget. On one side the sky was inky black, and 
the water the most peculiar shade of green I ever saw. 

We were invited into a cottage to get dry, and we then 
started for home. There were an elderly lady, three 
young ladies, and three young men, and t mytalt thir- 
teen in the party. The men sailed the boat safely 
home, and the ladies went in the train. As the women 
had no hats, and all wore short skirts and sweaters, we 
must have made a funny sight as we filed into the train. 

We arrived home about seven o’clock, very tired, and 
very merry. Do you not think this was adventure 
enough for one day? I do. 

I remain your devoted reader, 
MARGARET McConway. 





St. Louis, Mo. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have taken the St. NICHOLAS 
for three years. I like it very much, especially the 
Christmas number. 

I have a pair of skates and think it delightful fun to 
skate. My brother and father taught me how to skate. 
We live right near Forest Park. We often go to the 
Park and take our lunch. 

I am your reader, MARY ARMSTRONG. 
PARIS, FRANCE. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am an American girl, but we 
are spending this winter in Paris. 

I spent New Year in a French chateau, and I had 
great fun. I went to the stag hunt. It is very pretty to 
see all the huntsmen in red. New Year’s day after 
dinner there was a small Christmas tree. Unfortu- 
nately it was not freezing, so we had no skating. We 
only stayed six days and now I am back in Paris and 
my lessons again. 

I think Paris is very large and very interesting. I 
like to go and see old churches and museums. Two 
months ago we took a little trip in Touraine. It was 
very funny to see old chateaux that had been built so 
many years ago. One of them had hung up on the wall 
the remains of an animal belonging to Noah’s ark. We 
could not believe it. There is an old ruin we saw near 
Tours named Chinon; it is where Jeanne d’Arc first 
saw the king. I saw the cages where some poor men 
were prisoners for years and where they died. In some 
of the rooms there is beautiful tapestry too. 

DoROTHY KANE. 


WE thank the young friends whose names follow for 
leasant letters received: Kathryn McCarey, Eleanor 

hmoll, Leila Burnett, T. Armitage Larremore, Mary 
Redfield Adam, Emily E, C., Donald Annis, Melissa 
Jones, “ Sadie Stanforth,”’ W. X. Y., John Murphy, Jr., 
Gertrude Tice, Avis K. O., M. Ernst, Edward Morse, 
Anna Louise Hiatt, Eric Smith, Dorothy James, Baby 
Ruth. - 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Twetve Hippen Insects. 1, Fly. 2. Gnat. 3. Ant. 4. Erase. 5. Next. 6. Thrush. 7. Idle. 8. Nora. 9. Ether. to. 
Moth. 5. Bee. 6. Midge. 7. Wasp. 8. Flea. g. Tick. 10. Start. 
Hornet. 11x. Bug. 12. Grasshopper. ILLUSTRATED ZiGZAG. Madison. 1. Moon. 2. Wasp. 3. 
Ostigve Recrancie. 1. F. 2. Dim. 3. Finer. 4. Metal. Pods. 4. Semi 5. Fish. 6. Book. 7. Nail. 
5. Rapid. 6. Lives. 7. Delta. 8. Stack. 9. Ace. 10. K. Worp-square. 1. Ebon. 2. Bone. 3. Once. 4. Need. 


Ziczac. Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. 1. Chariot. 2. Triptets. rt. Ballet, bullet, billet. 2. Millet, mullet, mallet. 
Chamois. 3. Chagrin. 4. Sterile. 5. Faculty. 6. Lobster. 7. 32: Pellet, pallet, pullet. 4. Master, muster, mister. 5. Letter, 
Factors. 8. Emulate. 9. Bunches. ro. Immerse. 11. Entrust. /itter, latter. 6. Picker, pucker, packer. — — 

12. Awkward. 13. Emperor. 14. Elevate. 15. Efforts. 16. MyTuHovocicat Diaconat. Euterpe. Cross-words: 1. Erinyes. 

Flatter. 17. Munches. 18. Clangor. 19. Sheriff. 20. Tarnish. 2- Euryale. 3. Artemis. 4. Phaeton. 5. Minerva. 6. Antiope. 

21. Scrawls. 22. Literal. 23. Meddler. 24. Belfast. 25. Na- 7+ Alcyone. 

tives. ConnecTeD Worp-sguares. I. 1. Mists. 2. Ideal. 3. Sepia. 
4. Tails. 5. Slash. II. x, Craft. 2. Rider. 3. Addle. 4. Felon. 

y 5. Trent, III. 1. Heart. 2. Error. 3. Arose. 4. Rosin. 5. 

Conceacep Dovste Acrostic. Primals, Valentines; finals, Trend. IV. 1. Blast. 2. Lathe. 3. Attar. 4. Shams. 5. Terse. 
Sweetheart. Cross-worps: 1. Veins. 2, Allow. 3. Lease. 4. V. 1. Dance. 2. Adorn. 3. Noted. 4. Crete. 5. Ended, 

To our Puzz_ers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHoLas “ Riddle-box,” care of THz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 

ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLE In THE DECEMBER Numper were received, before December 15th, from Paul Reese — 
“Four Weeks in Kane’’— Bessie Thayer and Co. — “ Allil and Adi.” 

Answers To Puzz_es IN THE DecemBER NuMBER were received, before December 15th, from Charles Lacey Hall, 1— Ruth 
Preble Hall, 1 — Walter S. Marvin, 1— Alex B. Morris, r— Mildred Schrenkeiser, 1 — Margaret Estelle Whitney, 1 — Hazel Chapman, 


Cuarapve. Damask 


1 — Lottie Morrison, 1 — Star Hanford Lloyd, 3 — Musgrove Hyde, 8—Glenn K. Dorrington, 3 — Albert Faught, 4— A. M. W., 1— F 
S. Cole, 7 — Ena Brach, 1 — Mary K. Rake, 1 — ‘‘ Chiddingstone,” 10 — W. Putnam, 7 — ** Three Friends,” 4 — Betty and Etta, 6 — Sally 
W. Bliss, 1 — ‘‘ The Nutshell Quartette,” 8— Mabel M. Johns, ro — Clara R. Crosby, t— Alberta Paginia, 6—Fred Kelsey and Roger 
Hoyt, 5 — ‘‘ Class No. 19,”" 5 —‘* The Trio,” 8— Belle Miller Waddell, 8 — Josephine Sherwood, 10 — Daniel Hardin and Co., 7— Two 
Little Brothers, ro—C. D. Lauer and Co., 1o— “ May and ’79,” 10 — Sigourney Fay Nininger, ro— Clara A. Anthony, 8 — Carrie 
Janson and Audry Wigram, 10. f 





WORD-SQUARES. One of the conspirators against Julius Cesar. 4. A Scot- 
tish nobleman. 5. A Venetian gentleman. 6. The native 
country of one of Shakspere’s heroes. 7. A Venetian 
merchant. 8. The king of Sicilia. 9. The wife of Obe- 


I. 1. A MASCULINE name. 2. To terrify. 3. Asong 
of praise. 4. Fragrance. 5. Provision for successive 


relief. Mig ea 
II. 1. A kingdom. 2. To supply with. 3. To dec- '™ oe 
orate. 4. Wan. 5. Repairs. A DIAGONAL. 
III. 1. To gaze earnestly. 2. To depart. 3. Fer- oe. 4g 
tile spots in a desert. 4. To turnaside. 5. Petulant. - 6 
IV. 1. A month. 2. Cerulean. 3. Relating to the ; Bes Weis 
country. 4. To beseech. 5. The name of avery beau- + 5 
tiful woman. GRACE L. j« 2 
CHARADE. Cross-worps: I. A movable light. 2. To incapaci- 
tate. 3. A certain picturesque pleasure-boat. 4. A 
YOURSELF, whoevep you may be, college officer. 
Is still my frst, as you will see; From 1 to 7 will spell one whose name “ will remain 
A little number is my second one of the greatest that history has to inscribe on its 
By which are many thousands reckoned ; annals.”’ MARY D. KITTREDGE. 
My ¢hird you tread beneath your feet 
As, in and out, on errands fleet, RIDDLE. 


You pass. Now how to tell my whole? 
*T is daily used by every soul,— 
By seamstress, carpenter, and cook, 
By student, scribbling at his book: 
I had it in my hand, but now 
I lay it down and make my bow. 
M. E. FLOYD. 


I AM found in the kingdoms three, 

But though next to him, man I can’t be; 
For with a body, I have no head, 

And though I die, I am never dead ; 

I oft have a nap, yet never sleep; 

I am kept in folds, yet I am not sheep. 
Bolted in yards, I am often shown; 
Neither fruit nor grain, I am often sown ; 


SHAKSPERIAN CENTRAL ACROSTIC. Not a top, though spun; not a hoop, though rolled ; 


ALL the names alluded to contain the same number Not crushed, though undone; nor fooled when sold ; 
of letters. When rightly guessed and placed one be- I may shrink from washing and yet be clean ; 
low another, the central letters will spell the name of one And when I am pressed I am glad to be seen; 
of Shakspere’s heroines. I could send thee my card, but I'll leave thee to guess 
CROSS-WORDS: 1. A character in “The Winter’s My name and my number to make the address. 
Tale.” 2. The heroine of one of Shakspere’s plays. 3. L. E. JOHNSON. 
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440 THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


DIAMOND. 


1. INsociety. 2. Toperform. 3. Toreverence. 4. 
A dizziness in the head. 5. A city visited by St. Paul. 


6. A river of Germany. 7. In society. 
ALLIL AND ADI. 


ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIC, 





Eacu of the six small pictures may be described 
by a single word. When these words have been rightly 
guessed, and placed one below another, in the order in 
which they are numbered, the initial letters will spel! 
the name of a poet. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals name a daughter of one of the Seven 
Sages, celebrated for her skillin riddles; my finals name 
a famous rhetorician of Phaselis who often won prizes 
for his skill in propounding enigmas. 

CRoSS-WORDS: 1. The family name of one of Shak- 
spere’s heroines. 2. An ancient city of Judah taken by 
Sennacherib on his way to Egypt. 3. The daughter of 


Icarius. 4. A play by Shakspere. 5. To attack with 
shells. 6. Offense. 7. Concise. 8. To occupy. 9. A 
daughter of Pelops. 10. Once an important city on 
the coast of Asia Minor. M. B. C. 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


SEARCH well for the primals and finals; they form 
Some well-known precursors of calm and of storm. 


CROSS-WORDS. 
. SHE went to the party in pale velveteen 


I 
2. And the coral I bid her wear, 

3- "Neath a bergamot torchlight she danced on the 
4 


green, 
. With a celluloid bar on her hair. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
Pi, 


WHIT girnshu dwins dan mogloy kises 
Het kard dan brotsnub twiner side: 
Raf-fof, nunsee, grispn flaytin sirce. 
Dingdib reh earlsite clidh sarie: 
Charm. 
ZIGZAG. 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When these are rightly guessed, and placed, 
one below another, in the order here given, the zigzag, 
beginning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
name of a famous English poet and essayist. 

CROSS-WORDS: I. To grieve. 2. Auctions. 3. Cer- 
tain raptorial birds. 4. A connected series. 5. Slow- 
ness. 6. A horse. 7. Spread abroad. 8. Fractions. 
g. A fresh-water fish. 10. To make void. 11. To bend 
over. 12. Trite. 13. Quality. 

“ JERSEY QUARTETTE.”’ 


A LADDER PUZZLE. 


Mia) ow ee 


Il 23 
10 22 
9 21 
8 20 
7 19 
6 18 
5 17 
4 16 
3 15 
Ss oe 
rs yar 13 


From I to 13, soundness of body; from 2 to 14, per- 
taining to a wedding; from 3 to 15, tortured ; from 4 to 
16, asystem; from 5 to 17, a painting on plaster; from 6 
to 18, apoetic foot consisting of a short syllable followed by 
along one; from 7 to 19, Apollo’s mother ; from 8 to 20, 
a spice; from 9 to 21, a marine animal; from Io to 22, 
an Italian patriot of the fourteenth century. 

Left side, reading upward, and right side reading up- 
ward each name a poem by Longfellow. M. B. C. 


‘THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 
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CYCLING IN BLOSSOM-TIME. 








